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PREFACE 


"THROUGH the good offices of Mr. Ber- 
nard Quaritch of London, the Rowfant 
Club has become the happy custodian of a 
small notebook and a blue cloth portfolio 
of loose leaves In the minute and very 
characteristic handwriting of Frederick 
Locker-Lampson. There are upwards of 
250 pages of manuscript, carefully tied 
with faded tape and labeled: “These are 
what I put together for another series of 
“Patchwork.’”’ The notebook is a small 
quarto blank book evidently cut down 
and bound by Locker in a black glazed 
cloth casing, containing 82 pages of verse 
and prose transcriptions, identified for 
the most part, but in some instances 
queried by the compiler. The portfolio 
consists of the boards and back of a copy 
of Charles Knight’s “Half Hours with the 
Best Authors” —a glimpse perhaps of 
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Locker’s quizzical humor. This has been 
cut down to the size of the ordinary 
sheet of correspondence paper, and on the 
back is pasted a slip lettered in brown 
ink and pencil, “‘ Patchwork.” 

The transcriptions mdicate a very 
wide range of interest. Mrs. Oliphant 
jostles worthy Richard Bentley; Heine 
hobnobs with Master Thomas Fuller; 
the author of “Leviathan” shares a 
page with Harriet Beecher Stowe; Whit- 
tier marches shoulder to shoulder with 
Fénelon; the good Johanna Baillie and 
Edward Vere, Earl of Oxford, walk with 
Thomas Lovell Beddoes and old Isaac 
Barrow! And Pascal, Samuel Daniel, 
Robert Stephen Hawker, Fitz Gerald, 
John Cleveland, and Arthur Hugh Clough 
all are here. 

The pages themselves are numbered 
at first m the upper right hand corner in 
pencil m Locker’s mmute script — sug- 
gestive of Poe and Thomas Gray. Soon, 
however, this notation is crossed and a 
new set of symbols begins in red ink. 
This m turn gives way to still a third 
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sequence, which is later rendered more 
complicated by the addition of a number 
of tiny “a's,” “‘b’s,” “c's,” etc. These 
are changed about and deleted, finally, 
with a marginal note: “After all, the 
order doesn’t matter.” 

It is plam enough that Locker went 
over the manuscript again and again, 
now committed to one arrangement and 
now to another. I have tried to follow, 
in so far as it is possible, the various 
hints mdicating what seems to be the 
final plan, but conclusions are at best 
approximate. Here and there single sheets 
and entire gatherings are obviously miss- 
ing — perhaps indeed never existed, for 
there are dust stains on the margins 
of many a leaf to suggest that the blue 
cover wrapped in the yellowing tape 
rested just as Locker left it until the 
great London book-man sent it on the 
Jong journey across the Atlantic. And, 
in the words of the compiler himself: 
‘* After all, the order doesn’t matter.” 

And a fascinating piecing together it 
is! The Obiter Dicta of the urbane and 
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witty author of “My Confidences” * 


are not infrequently more entertaining 
than the verse and prose bits composing 
the mosaic. Here are Locker’s comments, 
criticisms, salty observations — but noth- 
ing, praise be, of Knidian Aphrodite — 
recollections of famous people who were 
his friends, crackling bon mot (there is 
one which recalls John Hay’s priceless 
quip anent a valet of the Shadow of 
Death), and lively anecdotes lending At- 
tic savor to the whole. Grave reader, 
pass on thy way, for here may not enter 
Elihu the Buzite, of the kmdred of Ram. 
A “pectorall and bosome booke”’ in- 
deed! It is but fair to warn you that 
F. L. drives not to market what Carlyle 
calls the gig of respectability. ‘Nothing 


* In the library of the Rowfant Club is a special copy 
of this delightful book which is something more than a 
first edition. Locker had two copies privately printed for 
his own use. After his death his son-in-law, Rt. Hon. Au- 
gustine Birrell, edited the volume for general publication, 
omitting considerable portions. This, the original working 
copy contains a wealth of marginal notes, original photo- 
graphs, clippings, and materia critica. It is one of the most 
interesting and valuable books in the club’s Locker 
collection. 
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is so happy to itself,” wrote Sir Egerton 
Brydges, ‘“‘and so attractive to others, 
as a genuine and ripened imagination 
that knows its own powers, and throws 
forth its treasures with frankness and 
fearlessness.’’ And Locker’s distinguished 
son-in-law assures us that he took a keen 
and just satisfaction in his unique gifts. 
Thackeray is right when insisting that 
humor is the natural courtesy which 
passes between our instinct and our 
reason. 

Here in the lines “For Mrs. Lang- 
try’? — written evidently when the Lily 
was in her most fragrant and fecund 
bloom — is the deft touch of “London 
Lyrics”; there, in delightful ephemera, 
the zest of a critic sensitive to the 
delicate nuances of words. Byron Is vi- 
gnetted in something more than tradi- 
tional pose, and the Sage of Ecclefechan 
growls amiably at ballad-maker Alling- 
ham. Right pleasant gossipries as Mr. 
Austin Dobson might have called them, 
with a Pepysean tang. Where did Locker 
glean it all? Especially the fragments of 
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Americana! Maeterlinck remarks some- 
where that a man attracts to himself 
his own events, and surely i Locker’s 
case something of the kind was true. He 
had a genius for seeing the essential and 
the unique beneath the obvious and the 
fruitage of his penetration was rich. In 
an unpublished letter to Robert Brown- 
ing, in the writer’s collection, Locker 
urges B. to put together a definite account 
of the elder Browning “before it is too 
Jate. Your father, my dear Browning, Is 
one of the most mteresting and unusual 
men I have ever known. I am confident 
that you will agree with me that this Is 
so. Garner him for the future while yet 
there Is time.” 

Professor Saintsbury will doubtless 
never be called upon to yield the crown 
to a more omnivorous reader, but the 
varia here are amazing. Who but the 
Master of Rowfant could cap Robert 
South with Elia: quote Ruskin offhand 
on the Apollo Belvedere or old Thomas 
Hobbes of Malmesbury: recall Thor- 
waldsen’s remark to Fanny Kemble con- 
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cerning the symbolism of clay, plaster 
and marble: or add point to Gray’s ob- 
servations upon Tickell by chuckling 
over Pope’s annihilation of unhappy 
Elkanah Settle? Like Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, Locker’s researches lay 
among men as well as among books. 
And he is frequently m happiest vein 
when in the humor of Sir Bedevere he 
ponders, revolving many memories. True, 
Plato warns us in the Symposium that a 
discreet man standeth in awe of his 
friends. But it is a fascinating gamut, 
ranging from Chopin’s Impromptu in A 
flat to the sermon Butler wanted to hear 
Saint Francis preach before Silenus. 
Voltaire may insist that a literary man 
leads an agreeable life only after he is 
dead, but in Locker’s case surely the joy 
of the working was not deferred. 

And by no means is it all exquisite 
trifling: there is that m it which preserveth 
a reputation: distinction. Turn from the 
trio of Highlanders over their toddy — 
no shame to cry with Goldoni, “Me 
voila joyeux comme Arlequin!”— and 
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listen to the connoisseur speaking with 
authority upon the art of Stothard, or 
quoting in full a most unusual letter by 
William Blake. And mourn, oh ye col- 
Iectors of today, when Locker casually 
adds: “‘I have several of Blake’s auto- 
graphed letters to Hayley, and the above 
isn’t a bad specimen of his talents as a 
letter writer.” Shades of Dr. Rosen- 
bach! And how many now read Thomas 
Lovell Beddoes — “‘The Bride’s Trag- 
edy”” and ‘“‘Death’s Jest Book’’— or 
can croon the eery haunting lines of 
“Old Adam, the Carrion Crow’? Here 
Is a miniature essay on “‘Style,’’ followed 
in a few paragraphs by a very happy 
analysis of Wordsworth’s sonnets based 
upon Leigh Hunt’s thirteen requisites 
of perfection. Was it Watts-Dunton who 
said that a winsome style in prose comes 
only from a man whose heart is good? 
When Locker gathered his notes for a 
second series of his “beloved Patch- 
work,” he included things at the time 
relatively unknown, if indeed not actu- 
ally inaccessible to the ordinary reader. 
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Some of this material has since become 
established in the standard editions of 
poets and prose men which are now part 
of the conventional equipment of well- 
stocked shelves. Because of their famil- 
larity today a few of Locker’s selections 
have been omitted, but only a few. A 
certain charm rests in the manuscript 
exactly as the compiler arranged the 
original sheets, and care has been taken 
to preserve the first nicety and netteté. 
In the preface to the engaging volume of 
1879 F. L. writes: “I fear that I may an- 
noy some readers, for though I have taken 
pains, no doubt I have sorely treated 
many of the extracts, picked up as they 
were, from all sorts of people, in all kinds 
of places, from the corners of newspa- 
pers and such like.” True enough, like 
Carolus Agnus, Locker does not always 
transcribe accurately, but it would be 
pedantry to set aright the genial pen, 
errant in mere trivia. A great man, says 
Emerson, quotes bravely. 

To Mr. Birrell, whose note m memory 
of his father-m-law adds distinction to 
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these pages, Rowfanters are happily 
indebted. For we are of many, though 
kindred, tastes in the delectable Land 
of Rowfantia — book, print, autograph, 
quarto quaint and Aldine tall; but, by 
the ghost of Brillat-Savarm, do we also 
esteem ‘‘Pastissier introuvable,”’ not only 
as “nugget,” but verily as symbol! 
When the candles are lighted, and wis- 
dom and friendly talk successive hold 
the boards we are ever conscious of a 
kindly Spirit —a bearded aquilime face 
hovering in the shadows and we know 
indeed the joy that does not pall. 


But the gracious presence reappears 
As we read the book again, 

And the fragrance of precious, distant years, 
Filleth the hearts of men. 


Puitre DARRELL SHERMAN, F.R.C. 
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A Note for Patchwork, Second Series 
By the Right Honorable AuGusTINE BrrreE.t, M.P. 


I AM certain that nothing would give Mr. 
Locker greater pleasure, could he come to hear 
of it, than the news that the Rowfant Club of 
Cleveland in the United States, were about to 
prepare from his notes, and print for the delec- 
tation of its members, a Second Series of his 
beloved “‘ Patchwork.” 

Never was any author, great or small, freer 
from the vanities of authordom than my father- 
in-law, who had so long been accustomed to 
trample upon his egotism as almost to take pleas- 
ure in his self-abasement. Yet, none the less, 
being as he was a critic in the very fibre of his 
character, he knew very well that he had done 
one or two things about as well as they could be 
done; and amongst these few things, small things 
as he accounted them to be, he reckoned 
“Patchwork.” 

This small collection, which there is no need 
to stop to describe, always gave Mr. Locker in- 
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tense gratification, both in fragments, and in its 
entirety. 

He had taken immense pains im its preparation 
and had pondered over each paragraph with that 
mixture of discrimination and amusement, and 
of gravity, with a lively sense of the triviality 
of the whole thing, that was inherent in his 
composition. 

The fact that “Patchwork” when first pub- 
lished in 1879 failed to attract any considerable 
general attention, gave him, | am afraid, a tinge 
of arrogance and some disappointment. He had 
never expected his own verses to be recognized 
by the multitude; though there was no reason why 
they should not have been, for who can suggest 
that “London Lyrics” soared over any reader’s 
head or failed to make an appeal to his heart? 
But Mr. Locker knew that his voice in song was a 
still small voice, that his poetical career must of 
necessity be a noiseless one, and as a matter of 
fact he considered that his meed of praise, from 
those whose praise he valued, was as great as 
his desserts. 

But towards ‘“Patchwork”’ he felt differently. 
Only a fraction of it was his own original handi- 
work and he nursed the hope that as he himself 
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had enjoyed every bit of it, a great many other 
people would be found to share his pleasure. 

It was not to be so, however, and the only 
revenge he allowed himself to take was to give 
away a large number of copies to those of his 
friends he thought most likely to appreciate the 
gift. Many of them I know did so; but “‘presen- 
tation copies,” “With the Compliments of the 
Author or Compiler,” are unsatisfactory things 
to give away, though occasionally pleasant to 
receive. ‘‘Dear Mr. Locker! How sweet of him to 
send me his new book — mostly prose, this time, 
I perceive!” How clearly I seem to overhear the 
suave tones of 1879! 

It is true, however, to say that many, even of 
these “‘presentation copies,” found their way 
into the affections of the donees who clung to 
them tenaciously, and sometimes even succeeded 
in transferring their affections to their children, 
or at east to some or one of them. 

As for the “bought” copies, few in number as 
they may have been, it is no exaggeration to say 
that most of them have long been the parlor 
and bedside companions of a series of owners, and 
are held especially dear today in many a book- 


lover’s home. 
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The Second-hand Catalogue is the acid test 
of a book’s longevity, and of the “esteem” ( to 
use a bookseller’s term) in which it continues to 
be held. The market-price in London today of 
a copy of “Patchwork” is half a guinea, and if 
you want to secure it, you must write for it 
without a day’s delay. 

To hold its own, for nearly a half century 
without advertisement, or the puffing of pub- 
lishers, is a real triumph for ‘‘ Patchwork’’; and 
Mr. Locker’s sad shade may feel appeased for 
his first disappointment. 

Mr. Locker never abandoned the idea of a 
second volume, and when he came to die in 1895 
he left behind him a sheaf of notes, together with 
a revised edition which he gave me shortly before 
his death. The notes have now passed through 
the hands of Mr. Quaritch into the possession of 
the Rowfant Club and have been used by them 
in the publication of this noble privately printed 
volume. At the request of the members of the 
club I have added this short note. 
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Hernricu HEINE 


“OH THE women! We must forgive them much, 
for they love much — and many. Their hate 
is properly only love turned inside out. Some- 
times they attribute some delinquency to us, 
because they think they can in this way 
gratify another man. When they write, they 
have always one eye on the paper and the 
other on a man; and this is true of all au- 
thoresses, except the Countess Hahn-Hahn, 
who has only one eye.” 


LITERARY SPINNERS 


Some are silk worms and some are spiders. Some 
spin because they are full and some because 
they are empty (hungry). 

There are human silk worms who become gradu- 
ally transformed into spiders. Men who begin 
writing in order to unburthena full imagination, 
and who, Jong after that process has been com- 
pletely performed, continue writing in order to 
fill an empty belly. 
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KING oF ENGLAND 


SoME people assert that there is a document in 
existence which proves that Charles 2°¢ was 
married to Lucy Waters, in Holland. If so, a 
Jacobite w? consider the present Duke of Buc- 
cleuch to be lawful King of England. George 
3™ w? not allow the then Duke of Buccleuch 
to take the title of Monmouth. If there was a 
revolution in England, and the people, desir- 
ing a change, were casting about for a King 
to reign over them, might not this document 
influence their choice? 


A Portrait oF Lorp Byron 


I HAVE a friend who remembers Lord Byron in 
society. He would take the first opportunity 
he could of sitting down, and he wore loose 
nankeen trousers, while every one else dressed 
in knee breeches (tights). These trousers 
were strapped over his feet, his coat was rather 
peculiar im cut, and, while it was the general 
fashion to wear a high cravat, he had his neck 
bare. 

My friend remembers that he talked with pleasure 
of Sanford and Merton and that he said, “‘I 
wish Day had lived to make men of them,” 
and that he praised Knowles’ History of the 
Turks. 
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I HAVE another friend still living, tho’ he was 
born before Byron. He remembers seeing a 
big Harrow boy in the cricket field (I think at 
Lords). He was limping away from the wicket, 
with his bat over his shoulder, and he looked 
rather sulky for he had just been put out. 
My friend was told that it was Lord Byron. 
He afterward met him in London and then at 
Constantinople. The first time he met him 
there Byron talked a great deal, there was a 
mocking quality in his conversation. He had 
a fine head and eyes, and hair, — but the lower 
portion of his face was not agreeable... . I 
first knew the late Duke of Hamilton in 1850, 
and at that time I thought Lord Byron must 
have been like him. Beckford’s profile, as I 
have seen it in a medallion is like both of them. 


A Dro. Story 


TuerE is a droll story of a D™ who went to settle 
in the west, and on the first night of his arrival 
was sent for to attend a sick child. He looked 
at the sick child very attentively, and then 
delivered this oracular opinion. “This hyar 
babe’s got the small-pox, and I aint posted up 
on pustules — we must approach this case 
by circular treatment. You give the little 
cus’ this draught. That’ll send him into fits. 
Then send for me — I’m a stunner on fits.” 


La 
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For Mrs. LANGTRY 


WHEN youth and wit and beauty call, 
I never walk away; 

When Mrs. Langtry leaves the ball, 
I never care to stay. 


I cannot rhyme like Oscar Wilde 
Or Hayward (tuneful pair!) 

Or sing how Mrs. Langtry smiled, 
Or how she wore her hair. 


And yet I want to play my part, 
Like any other swain; ; 

To fracture Mrs. Langtry’s heart — 
And patch it up again. 


Jupicious REPETITION OF Worps 


“*TuHeE rain of Heaven and their own bitter tears, 
Tears, and the careless rain of Heaven, mixed 


Upon their faces.” 
AYLMER’S FIELD 


CARLYLE TO ALLINGHAM 


A FRIEND of mine tells me that he once heard 
old Carlyle growl to Allingham, the ballad 
maker, “‘Havea care, have a care, Allingham — 
you're developing a capacity to become a bore.” 
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AN OLp-FASHIONED BoarDING SCHOOL 


Two sisters, who in the last century kept a 
boarding school of the first repute, in one of 
the midland counties used to say when they 
spoke of an old pupil: “Her went to school 
to we.” 


I have heard it said that a certain doctor Sloan, 
a school master, was so eager to get his boys 
at their lessons that he would say at the con- 
clusion of morning prayers, before the “Amen” 
— “For thine is the Kingdom, the Power and 
the Glory forever and ever, dam ye take slates 
Amen.” 


CHARITY 


Dip not the learned and witty Dr. South say 
that people who gave money to beggars, as a 
salve to their consciences, gratified the beggar 
but relieved themselves? Charles Lamb said 
the greatest pleasure he knew was to do a good 
action by stealth and to have it found out by 
accident. 


““FasHION is gentility running away from vul- 
garity, and afraid of being overtaken by it. A 
sign that fashion and vulgarity are two things 
not so very far asunder.” 

WILLIAM HAZLITTY 
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CENSURE 


“‘CENSURE Is the tax a man pays to the public 
for being eminent.” It is a folly for an eminent 
man to think of escaping it, and a weakness 
to be affected with it. All the illustrious per- 
sons of antiquity, and indeed of every age in 
the world, have passed thro this fiery persecu- 
tion. There is no defense against reproach but 
obscurity, it is a kind of concomitant to great- 
ness, as lictors and invectives were an essential 
part of a Roman triumph.” 


SPECTATOR NO. IOI 


A LEwp young fellow seeing an aged hermit go 
by him barefoot, “Father,” says he, “you are 
in a very miserable condition if there Is not 
another world.” ‘‘True, Son,” said the hermit, 
“but what is thy condition if there is?” 


SPECTATOR NO. 575 


From PascaL 


“THE more mind we have,” says Pascal, “the 
more do we observe men of original mind. It 
is your common-place people that find no 
difference betwixt one man and _ another.” 
And yet I have noticed that men of genius 
are more tolerant of dull people than common- 
place people are. 
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Fitz GERALD AND THE BOASTER 


Tue Boaster was haranguing one or two men in- 
cluding Fitz Gerald in the smoking room, and 
in rather a bragging style talked of “‘Jersey,” 
and ‘Chesterfield,’ and ‘‘ Manners,” ‘‘ London- 
derry,” etc., etc. During the conversation F. 
lighted his bedroom candle and left the room, 
shutting the door gently behind him. But he 
opened it immediately after and putting his 
head mto the room said simply and depreca- 
tingly “‘I knew a lord once — but he’s dead” — 
and then he vanished. Tennyson told me this 
story of his friend Fitz Gerald, and I have since 
found it in volume 2, P. 168 of “‘The Reminis- 
cences of An Old Bohemian,” written by Strauss 
(a German Jew) where it is entirely destroyed 
(m my opinion). 


Ir1sH BEGGARS 


SAMUEL Foote remarked that he never could 
imagine what the English beggars did with 
their cast-off clothes till he happened to go 
to Ireland. 


A Wirry FrRENcH BEGGAR 


A witty French beggar appealed to Louis 14 — 
“Ton image est partout excepte dans ma 
poche.” 
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INFIDELITY 


INFIDELITY is propagated with as much fierceness 
and contention, wrath and indignation, as if 
the safety of mankind depended upon it. 
There is something so ridiculous and perverse 
in this kind of zealots that one does not know 
how to set them out in their proper colours. 
They are a sort of gamesters who are eternally 
upon the fret tho they play for nothing. They 
are perpetually teasing their friend to come 
over to them tho at the same time they allow 
that neither of them shall give anything by 
the bargain. In short, the zeal of aetheism Is 
if possible more absurd than aetheism itself. 

Let me, therefore, advise this generation of wran- 
glers for their own and for the publick good to 
act at least so consistently with themselves as 
not to burn with zeal for irreligion and with 
bigotry for nonsense. 


AN OLD PAMPHLET 


BROKEN ENGLISH 


MADAME DE said she should like to be mar- 
ried in English, a Ianguage in which vows are 
so faithfully kept. Someone remarked to Hook- 
ham Frere ‘‘What lIanguage, I wonder, was 
she married in?” “Broken English, I should 
presume,” answered Frere. 
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GrEAT Scots 


A HIGH authority has stated that Scotland, in 
proportion to its population, had produced 
more great men than England. I mentioned 
this to a Scottish Statesman of mark, and he 
said, “Nonsense, we have only two great men. 
Everybody knows who they are — Robert the 
Bruce and Montrose.” 

Soon after this I asked a leading man of letters 
(an Englishman) which in his opinion, were 
the two greatest names in Scottish History, 
and he smiled at the question, and said, “Why, 
of course, — Scott and Burns.” I think some- 
thing might be said for John Knox, or Adam 
Smith, or David Hume. 

It is a question whether the term great can be 
correctly applied to a man of letters. 


CHILDREN OF THIS WorLD 


““SoME people are so broadly and heartily of this 
world that their coming into a room always 
materializes the conversation. We wish to be 
understood that we mean no disparageing 
reflection on such persons, they are as necessary 
to make up a world as cabbages to make up a 
garden. The great healthy principles of cheer- 
fulness and animal life seem to exist in them in 


the gross.” 
HARRIET B. STOWE 
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ADDISON 


SWEETNESS, grace and facility of style, not the half 
French style of Horace Walpole, or the half Latin 
style of Samuel Johnson, or the half German 
jargon of the present day invention, but humor, 
nobleness and moral purity in his merriment. 


DISCRETION 


THERE are many more shining qualities in the 
mind of man, but there is none so useful as 
discretion. Without it learning is pedantry, 
and wit impertinence, virtue itself looks like 
weakness — Tho’ a man has all other perfec- 
tions and wants discretion, he will be of no 
great consequence in the world; but if he has 
this single talent in perfection, and but a 
common share of others, he may do what he 
pleases in his particular station of life. 


SPECTATOR NO. 225 


INFANTS 


““SoME admiring what motives to mirth infants 
meet with in their silent and solitary smiles, 
have resolved, how truly I know not, that then 
they converse with angels, as indeed, such can- 
not, among mortals, find any fitter compan- 
ions.” 

THOMAS FULLER (1608-1661) 
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A GENTLEMAN 


‘ 


THE good yeoman “is a gentleman in ore whom 
the next age may see refined.” 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 


I HAVE read somewhere that Coleridge was 
walking with a friend at Keswick, and very 
shabbily dressed, when some company ap- 
proached them: Coleridge offered to fall be- 
hind and so pass for a servant. “No,” said his 
companion, “‘I am proud of you as a friend, 
but I am bound to say I should be ashamed 
of you in that capacity.” 

This anecdote much resembles the inimitable 
one of Charles the Simple, and his Jester. 


GrEVILLE Memoirs 


Lorp Ho.ianp told stories of Lord Thurlow, 
whom he mimicked exactly. When Lord 
Mansfield died, Thurlow said: “I hesitated 
a long time between Kenyon and Butler, 
Kenyon was very intemperate but Butler was 
so damned corrupt, and I thought upon the 
whole that intemperance was a less fault in 
a judge than corruption, not but what there 
was a damned deal of corruption in Kenyon’s 
intemperance.” 
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SHELLEY 


SHELLEY’S note is the note of some exquisite 
bird, a creature that has never been heard 
before, and will never be heard again. Some 
of his quite short poems are too lovely for 
criticism. 

But with all this his long poems often seem like 
a great wind of words, or like Turner’s latest 
pictures: they lack form, and it may be sub- 
stance also. Indeed they are hardly poems. 
They are the beautiful souls of poems. In fact 
Shelley is too remote, and breathes a rarified 
atmosphere in which ordinary mortals do not 
feel quite comfortable. Therefore a good many 
even of his disciples admire him more than they 
read him. 

This may be said of many poets, and often with 
reason, that their writings have every merit 
excepting that of being readable — a serious 
defect in a book. 


I HAVE a pair of shoes — their shape is irreproach- 
able and they are exquisitely polished — why 
am I not sorry to kick them off for a more 
homely pair? 


AN ATTRIBUTE OF AN ANGEL 


I HEARD Mr. Ruskin say that Angels do not 
smile. That the smile on the lips of the Apollo 
Belvedere is inconsistent with his divinity. 
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DecayeD GENTRY 


WHEN Henry Hastings, Earl of Huntingdon, was 
Lieutenant of Leicestershire, a laborer’s son 
in that county was pressed into the wars. 
The old man requested that his son might 
be discharged as being the only staff of his 
age. The Earl demanded his name, which the 
man for a long time was loath to tell. At last 
he said his name was Hastings. 

“Cousin Hastings,”’ said the Earl, “we cannot 
all be top branches of the tree, though we all 
spring from the same root. Your son, my 
kinsman, shall not be pressed.” 


A Bon Mor 


A TIRESOME Frenchman having written an epi- 
taph on Moliére, took it to the Prince de 
Condé — ‘‘ Would to Heaven,” said the Prince, 
‘it had been Moliére bringing me thine.” 


HIGHLANDERS AND WHISKEY 


Turee Highlanders over a glass of whiskey 
toddy: 

No. 1. She’s the pest whiskey I’II never tasted 
any more — 


2. So did I nayther 
3. Nayther did I too — 
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ABUSE 


A Goop many people seem to think that the best 
mode of controlling their passions is to give 
way to them, and certainly some of our dis- 
tinguished literary men have adopted this 
method of mastering their jealousies and ran- 
cors. 

Johnson gibbets Gray as “‘a barren rascal,” and 
Gray condemns Tickell as ‘“‘a poor short 
winded imitator of Addison.’’ Pope writes 
playfully of Settle’s “Lord Mayor’s Day 
Verses” 


“The Lord Mayor’s feast is o’er, 
But lives in Settle’s numbers — one day more!”’ 


And it is thus that Dryden tmmortalizes Shadwell: 


“With all this bulk there’s nothing lost in Og, 
For every inch that is not fool is rogue. 
When wine has given him courage to blaspheme 
He curses God — but God before cursed him. 
Yet though Heaven made him poor, with 

reverence speaking, 

He never was a poet of God’s making. 
The midwife laid her hand on his thick skull, 
With this prophetic blessing — ‘Be thou dull.’” 


Even in our own day there is no lack of plain 
speaking. Here is a candid reference to Mr. 
Thomas Carlyle, that I came across lately — 
“Tt is not easy for me to write without a strong 
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sense of loathing the name of this acrid fantase, 
and idolizer of brute force; at best a bad copy 
of all that is objectionable in Hobbes, and 
characteristic of the futilitarian philanthro- 
pist.” 


STYLE 


STYLE is to the subject matter that cooking is 
to food. It is such an arrangement of words as 
make the author’s meaning unfold itself in 
the logical order of the ideas, and thus saves 
the reader all needless trouble. 

Style is such a choice of phrase, and balance of 
clause, and structural grace of sentence, as 
satisfy the sense of beauty: Such a propriety 
economy, and harmony of expression as tell 
the reader exactly what the writer wants him 
to know. 

These qualities, in combination, characterize 
the highest order of style: and I suppose this 
is why I find the writings of the author’s 
named below such very pleasant reading. 

It is the absence of these qualities which makes 
the study of so many writers of excellent ability 
so irksome. Reading them is like swimming 
in a wide sea of glue. 


J. A. FROUDE J. He. NEWMAN 
A. P. STANLEY JOHN RUSKIN 
Hs ERCKY KINGLAKE 
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ForcisL—E LANGUAGE 


Tue Papacy is the ghost of the dead Roman Em- 
pire, sitting crowned upon the Grave thereof. 


THOMAS HOBBES (1588-1679) 


A LeETTER By BLAKE 


Dear Sir, I am very sorry for your immense loss, 
which is a repetition of what all feel m this 
valley of misery and happiness mixed. I send 
the shadow of the departed angel. Hope the 
likeness is improved. The lip I have again 
bettered as you advised, and done a good many 
other softenings to the whole. I know that our 
deceased friends are more really with us than 
when they were apparent to our mortal part. 
Thirteen years ago I Jost a brother and with 
his spirit I converse daily and hourly m the 
spirit and see him in my remembrance in the 
regions of my Imaginations. I hear his advice 
and even now write from his dictate. Forgive 
me for expressing to you my enthusiasm which 
I wish all to partake of, since It is to me a 
source of immortal joy. Even in this world by 
it I am the companion of angels. May you 
contmue to be so more and more and to be 
more and more persuaded that every mortal 
loss is an immortal gain. The ruins of time 
build mansions in eternity. I have also sent a 
proof of Pericles for your remarks, thanking 
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you for the kindness with which you express 
them, and feeling heartily your grief with a 
brother’s sympathy. 
I remain, dear sir, your humble servant, 
WiLiiamM BLAKE 


Lambeth, May 6, 1800 
William Hayley, Esq. 
near Chichester 

Sussex 


I have several of Blake’s autographed letters to 
Hayley, and the above isn’t a bad specimen of 
his talents as a letter writer. 


Hymn 


I HAVE here a fragment which seems to me to 
have this quality 


And so beside the silent sea 

I wait the muffled oar; 

No harm from him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


I know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care. 


O brothers! If my faith is vain, 

If hopes like these betray, 

Pray for me, that my foot may gain 
The sure and safer way. 
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MatTcuHEs 


Tue process by which we have arrived at the 
present perfection of our lucifer matches has 
been a gradual one. My earliest recollections 
are of a Tinder Box: A circular iron receptacle, 
nearly the diameter of the crown of my hat, 
and about two inches deep, it was fitted with 
a sheet of thin iron (with a handle), to protect, 
and to extinguish the tinder; and then there 
was a huge flint stone which a cart horse 
would be sorry to pick up, a heavy piece of 
metal like the hilt of a broad-sword called a 
steel, the tinder, and the matches. These last 
were flat pieces of Deal, about six inches long, 
pointed at either end, and the points tipped 
with brimstone. This cumbrous machine flour- 
ished for many a long year, but at last re- 
ceived what proved to be a deadly blow, being 
speedily superseded by a small japanned tin 
case, containing a bottle of phosphorus, and 
a few quite small matches. The price was two 
shillings and six pence, and fire was got by 
dipping a match in the bottle, which it was 
necessary to keep tightly corked. This invention 
succeeded fairly well for a time, but the liquid 
soon destroyed the cork which crumbled away, 
dropped out, and then the liquid lost its efficacy. 
After this there was a great advance. Matches, 
much the same as the wooden ones we have 
now, but tipped with brimstone and _ phos- 
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phorus, were sold at sixpence a box, together 
with small oblong pieces of sand-paper. These 
were folded, and the match drawn swiftly and 
smartly within the fold, and if the match did 
not break sharp off, it occasionally ignited. 

I remember the public were incredulous when 
any new match came out, they respected the 
tinder-box of their youth, were jealous of a 
change, even for the better. With as much 
reason as, and somewhat in the spirit of the 
good old Scottish Lady who was discomposed 
by the introduction of gas, and asked, with 
simple earnestness, “And what’s to become o’ 
the puir whales?” 

I still possess my tinder box, and mean to be- 
queath it to the Kensington Museum. 


An ANECDOTE 


LiIBANIUS writes to Aristenites: 
“You are always speaking ill of me, 
I speak nothing but good of you, 
Do you not fear that neither 
Of us shall be believed?” 


A Userut Piece oF INFORMATION 


TuE twenty-first verse of the seventh chapter of 
Ezra contains every letter of the alphabet, and 
is the only verse in the whole Bible thus 
distinguished. 
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WATTEAU AND PRAED 


I BeLiEvE Reynolds said of Watteau, referring 
to his faculty for colour, that the French had 
a Correggio without knowng it, and Horace 
Walpole that he painted tmaginary nymphs 
and swains, and described a kind of impossible 
pastoral, rural life, led by those opposites of 
rural simplicity, people of rank and fashion. 
““Watteau’s Shepherdesses, nay, his very sheep 
are coquettes, and tho he fell short of the dig- 
nified grace of the Italians there is an easy air 
in his figures, and that more familiar species 
of the graceful, which we call genteel. His 
nymphs are as much below the forbidding maj- 
esty of goddesses as they are above the hoyden 
awkwardness of country girls.” 

Praed’s poetry in many respects, reminds me of 
Watteau’s pictures, it Is equally inimitable, 
and probably will remain so. It is only neces- 
sary to read the verse in our many “society” 
newspapers to be assured of this. It comes out 
week after week. It is very clever and cultivated 
and well informed, and it is written on practi- 
cally the same lines as Praed’s best poems, 
but — as I say, Praed is inimitable. 

Stothard must have appreciated Watteau for he 
was Influenced by him, but like a true, tho 
limited, genius he knew where his real strength 
Jay, and has given us something which it was 
not in the soul of Watteau to reveal. 
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WALLER AND CAMPBELL 


Mr. Lowe tt discusses the borrowing of other 
poets’ ideas, and improving them, and thus 
making them one’s own. The following for 
example: 


“Others may use the Ocean as their road, 
Only the English make it their abode. 


We tread on billows with a steady foot.” 


Waller said this more than one hundred years 
ago, then Campbell helped himself to both 
thoughts, and turned them into 


“‘Her march is o’er the mountain waves, 
Her home is on the deep.”’ 
Pp 


And now they are Campbell’s till somebody 
else can improve them still further. 


A BASHFUL PARTNER 


A younc Lady stood up at a ball at Perth to 
dance with a very bashful young man. He did 
not utter a word for some time, but at last 
he mustered up courage, and said, ‘‘A bonnie 
wee beastie is a water hen.” Then he relapsed 
into absolute dumbness. 
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Tuomas STOTHARD 


I HAVE a friend, a man of taste and culture, who 
despises Thomas Stothard; he says he is feeble, 
he calls him a twaddler, and avows when he 
hears of any man being a collector of Stothard 
he immediately makes up his mind he must 
be the sort of fellow who would like shooting 
hares. There are people who hold with my 
friend, but still I venture to think that every 
body who finds pleasure in English art, would 
do well to make a limited collection of Thomas 
Stothard’s illustrations of domestic life. They 
are easily procurable, and, excepting im rare 
states, are moderate in price: a charming little 
album, a few inches square might be formed of 
his beautiful book plates, selected from the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Roger’s Poems (on wood, 
copper, and steel) the Novelist’s Library — 
Ritson’s songs, etc. Stothard loved his art for 
Art’s sake, he was of a placid nature, so much 
so that it is related of him, and I am afraid it 
is too true, that on the day he wedded his 
pretty Rebecca, he interested himself, between 
the ceremony, and the early afternoon repast, 
in drawing from the antique! Whatever F. G. 
says I insist that Stothard had a delicate and 
playful humor and a most exquisite grace — 
see his “Hunt the Slipper” and his ‘‘ Wife of 
Bath.” I doubt if he ever shot a hare. 
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D1rGE 


To her couch of evening rest 
’Neath the sun’s divinest west, 
Bear we in the silent car 

This consumed incense — Star, 
This dear maid, whose life is fled, 


And whose sweets are sweetly dead. 


THOMAS L. BEDDOES (1803-1869) 


MADAME DE STAEL 


— 


LIKE Mme de Staél’s reply to a man who upon 
finding himself placed between her and a very 
pretty woman, said, how fortunate he was 
“de se trouver placé entre le génie et la 


beauté.” ‘‘Ma fot,” said she, “‘c’est la premiére 
f be , ’ 4 f b 7. 99 
ois qu’on m/ait Iouée pour ma beauté”— 


A FirEpROOF SAFE 


An ENGLISHMAN extolled the merits of his new 
Fireproof Safe. That he would put a live 
kitten into it, and then expose It to a tremen- 
dous heat, and that when the safe was opened 
the kitten would be found alive and well. 

“Pooh,” said his American rival, “that’s nothing, 
I do the same thing with my safe, and more; 
and when it is openedthe kitten is found dead — 
frozen to death.” 
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ReELicGIous TOLERATION AND RAILWAYS 


THE Revd. Sydney Smith advocated the exten- 
sion of religious toleration in Scotland, and 
thus speaks of the earliest times. “With a 
little oatmeal for food, and a little sulphur for 
friction, allaying cutaneous irritation with 
one hand, and holding his Calvinistic creed in 
the other, Sawney ran away to his flinty hills — 
sung his psalm out of tune his own way, and 
listened to his sermon of two hours long amid 
the rough and imposing melancholy of the 
tallest thistles.”’ 

He also said, speaking of the then new mode 
of communication by Railway: “The Early 
Scotchman scratches himself in the mists of his 
mountain tops, and yet has his porridge in 
Piccadilly before the setting sun.” 


SCULPTURE 


THORWALDSEN said to Fanny Kemble that the 
three materials in which sculptors worked — 
clay, plaster, and marble — were like life, 
death, and eternity. 


SHERIDAN 


SHERIDAN, at a dinner party said, during a pause: 
“By the silence that prevails, I conclude 
Lauderdale has been cutting a joke.” 
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CHRISTOPHER MArRLow 


AFTER Shakespeare Christopher Marlow is per- 
haps the most imposing name in Elizabethan 
Dramatic Literature. Hazlitt says of him, 
there is a lust of power in his writings, and a 
hunger and thirst after unrighteousness, a 
flow of the imagination unhallowed by any- 
thing but its own energies. 

It is said that he composed the beautiful pastoral 
song, ““Come live with me and be my love,” 
and after reading these lines it is difficult to 
realize that he spent his time between indict- 
ing dramas and fighting in pot houses. He 
is designated as “A playwriter and a poet of 
Scurrillitie,’” and we are told that “by giving 
too large a swing to his owne wit, and suffering 
his Iust to have the full reins, he fell, not 
without just desert, to that outrage and extrem- 
itie that he denied God” — “but see what a 
hooke the Lord put in the nostrils of the 
barking dogge.”’ 

Bunyan said that before his conversion his great 
greed was to get a skinful of wickedness before 
he died, and perhaps poor Marlow had a 
similar ambition, and if at last he was at all 
contrite, it might have been for the sins he 
had not committed. He was killed in a street 
brawl] at the early age of twenty-nine. 
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Lorp Byron 


A coop friend of mine, who is now no more, a 
woman of a rare intelligence, told me she had 
often seen Lord Byron in London and at 
Cheltenham where he had gone for his health. 
She was a girl at the time, I think it might have 
been about 1809. She allowed that he was very 
Interesting, nay fascinating in his conversation 
and bearing. All the women adored him, and 
partly for that reason, and partly because his 
manners were affected, the men disliked him. 
He had a magnificent head and beautiful eyes, 
but sloping shoulders, and altogether a mean 
figure, if anything below the middle height. 
As he entered the room his feet seemed to make 
a clump, clump sort of noise, as if he wore 
heavy shoes, — peasant’s shoes, and that they 


looked like it. 


A Ripple 
(Jack and Jill) 


Not amid Alpme snow and ice, 
But here, on British ground, 
Excelsior their bold device — 
Sad was the fate they found, 
They did not seek the paths of Fame — 
They went at Duty’s call; 
They were together in their aim — 
But parted im their fall. 
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Hans Hosein 


“Att Holbein’s heads have character in the ex- 
treme, so that we may be said to be acquainted 
with the people they represent, but they 
then give nothing but character, and only one 
part of that, viz., the dry, the literal, the con- 
crete and fixed, they want the addition of 
passion and beauty, but they are the finest 
caput mortuum of expression that ever was 
made. Hans Holbein had none of the volatile 
essence of genius in his composition. If por- 
trait painting is the prose of art his pictures 
are the prose of portrait painting. Yet he is 
a revered name in Art, and one of the bene- 
factors of the human mind. He has left faces 
behind him that we would give the world to 
have seen. There they are, stamped on his 
canvas forever! Holbein’s heads are to the 
finest portraits what state papers are to 


History.” 
WILLIAM HAZLITT 


A Curious Fact 


Ir is curiously said that most Englishmen accept 
the glorious phenomenon of sunrise on the 
authority of the poets who describe it and the 
astronomers who prove it, for they have never 
seen it themselves, except now and then on 


the walls of the R. A. 
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Tue Lovers 


Ah, I remember well, (and how can I 
But ever more remember well) when first 
Our flame began, when scarce we knew what was 
The flame we felt, when as we sat and sighed 
And looked upon each other, and conceived 
Not what we ailed, yet something we did ail, 
And yet were well, and yet we were not well, 
And what was our desease we could not tell. 
Then would we kiss, then sigh, then look and thus, 
In that first garden of our simpleness 
We spent our childhood. But when years began 
To reap the first of knowledge, ah, how then 
Would she with sterner looks and graver brow 
Check my presumption and my forwardness 

Yet still would give me flowers, still would show 

What she would have me, and not have me 

know. 
SAMUEL DANIEL (1562-1619) 


THIRTEEN REQUISITES FOR A PERFECT SONNET 


1. Tworhymes to the octave, and not more than 
three to the sestette. 

2. It must confine itself to one leading idea, 
thought, or feeling. 

3. It must treat this one idea, thought, or feel- 
ing, In such a manner as to leave in the 
reader’s mind no sense of irrelevancy or 
insufficiency. 
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No speck of obscurity. 
No forced rhyme. 
No superfluous word. 


for the sake of convenience. 

No word out of place. 

No very long word or any other that tends 
to Iessen the number of accents, and so 
weaken the verse. 

Its rhymes must be properly varied and con- 
trasted, and not beat upon the same vowel. 

Its music must be varied. 

It must increase, at least not decrease, in 
interest to the end. 

The close must be impressive, not epigram- 
matic. 


FROM LEIGH HUNT’S BOOK OF THE SONNET 


WorDSWORTH’S SONNETS 


Ir Wordsworth’s sonnets were tested by the above 


mentioned requisites many of them would 


be found imperfect, but they are among the 
most beautiful in the Janguage (see what Mr. 


Palgrave says of them under the head of Wil- 
liam Cowper). One quality that distinguishes 


them is that they never go off with a clap or 
repercussion at the close, but he throws them 
up like a rocket, they break into light, and fall 
in a soft shower of beauty. 
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Worpswortn’s THEORY OF THE LANGUAGE 
oF PoETRY 


Worpswortu describes the effect of the pealing 
organ in Kings College Chapel, Cambridge, 
with its self-poised roof, scooped into ten thou- 
sand cells — 


But from the arms of Silence list! oh list! 
The music bursteth into second life, 
The notes luxuriate, every stone is kist 
With sound or ghost of sound, in mazy strife. 


And here Wordsworth carries out his theory that 
poetry should use the language of the poor and 
unlettered. 


And Susan’s growing worse and worse, 
And Billy’s in a sad quandary — 
And then there’s nobody to say 
If she must go, or she must stay! 
—— She’s in a sad quandary. 


A DoustFut CHOICE 


Were I a King I could command content, 
Were I obscure hidden should be my cares; 
Or were I dead, no cares should me torment, 
Nor hopes, nor hates, nor Joves, nor griefs, nor 
fears, 
A doubtful choice of these three which to crave, 
A Kingdom, or a cottage, or a grave! 


EDWARD VERE, EARL OF OXFORD (1540?-1604) 
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Hernricu HEINE 


Tue Englishman loves Liberty as he loves his 
lawful wife, the Frenchman adores her like 
his mistress, and the German loves her like 
his old Grandmother; and yet, after all, no one 
can quite tell how things may turn out. The 
grumpy Englishman, in an ill temper with his 
wife, is capable some say, of putting a halter 
round her neck, and selling her at Smithfield. 
The inconstant Frank may be faithful to his 
adored and be found fluttering about the Pa- 
Iais Royal with another, but the German will 
never quite abandon his old relative. He will 
always keep a nook for her in the chimney 
corner where she can tell her stories to the 
listening children. 


THe Many HEADED 


WE imagine that the admiration of works of 
celebrated men has become common because 
the admiration of their names has become so. 
Is Milton more popular now than when the 
“Paradise Lost” was first published? Does not 
he rather owe his reputation to the judgment 
of a few persons in every successive generation, 
accumulating in his favor, and over powering 
by its weight the public indifference? 


WILLIAM HAZLITT 
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BENEVOLENCE 


THERE is a great difference between the sort of 
sensibility which is lighted up in the head and 
imagination of men of genius, and the genera! 
natural sensibility whose seat is in the heart. 

Fontenelle was said to have as good a heart as 
could possibly be made out of brains — N.B. 
When one hates anybody, it is very annoying 
to hear of their having done a creditable action, 
but you half forgive them if you are told of their 
having made themselves especially odious — 


WorRDSWORTH AND ByRON 


Worpswokrtu in his “Limes to Ioanna,” published 
in 1800, describes the Cumberland and West- 
morland mountains echomg back her voice. 


“The rock, like something starting from a sleep, 
Took up the lady’s voice, and laughed again, 
That ancient woman seated in Helm Crag 
Was ready with her Cavern: Hammer Scar, 
And the tall steep of Silver How, sent forth 
A noise of laughter; Southern Loughrigg heard, 
And Fairfield answered with a mountain tone: 
Helvellyn far into the clear blue sky 
Carried the lady’s voice; old Skiddaw blew 
His speaking trumpet; back out of the Clud 
Of Glaramara Southward came the voice; 

And Kirk Stone tossed it from his misty head.” 
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Tue Fottowinc Passace Is FROM THE THIRD 
CANTO OF CHILDE HaroLp, PUBLISHED IN 1816 


THE reader will observe that it is in rhyme: 


“The sky is changed! and such a change! Oh 

night, 

And Storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous 
strong! 

Yet lovely m your strength, as is the light 

Of a dark eye in woman! Far along, 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 

Leaps the live thunder! Not from one Ione 
cloud, 

But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 

And for an answer, thro her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud!” 


ForRTUNE 


Fortune that with malicious joy 

Does man, her Slave, oppress, 

Proud of her office to destroy, 

Is seldom pleased to bless; 

Promotes, degrades, delights in strife, 
And makes a lottery of life; 

I can enjoy her while she’s kind, 

But when she dances in the wind, 

And shakes the wings and will not stay, 
I puff the “ Profligate” away. 


JOHN DRYDEN’S HORACE 
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SONG 
Written for a Welsh air called “The Pursuit of 


Love”’ 
O welcome, bat and owlet gray, 
Thus winging low your airy way! 
And welcome, moth and drowsy fly, 
That to mine ear come humming by! 
And welcome, shadows dim and deep, 
And stars that thru the pale sky peep! 
O welcome all! to me ye say, 
My woodland love ts on her way. 


Upon the soft wind floats her hair, 
Her breath ts in the dewy air; 

Her steps are in the whisperd sound 
That steals along the stilly ground. 
O dawn of day, in rosy bower, 

What art thou to this witching hour? 
O noon of day, in sunshine bright, 
What art thou to the fall of night? 


JOANNA BAILLIE (1762-1851) 


WorpDsworTH, ByRON AND SCOTT 


ArTHUR H. Cioucu says of Wordsworth: ‘“‘He 
has not the vigor and heartiness of Scott, or 
the force, and sweep, and fervour of Byron; 
but that permanent beauty of expression, that 
harmony between thought and word which is 
the condition of immortal verse, they do not, 
I think, and Wordsworth, did attain. 
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There is hardly anything in Byron and Scott 
which, in another generation, people will not 
think they can say over again quite as well, 
and, perhaps, more agreeably and familiarly 
to themselves. 

This is legitimate criticism, very different from 
the mhuman fashion in which many people 
dissected a dead Poet, and then anatomized 
him. 

The majority of people do not care a straw about 
the poetry, they like to dissect the Poet. His 
character, his actions, and even his motives, 
with them it is not so much “did he write such 
and such a Poem?” but “wasn’t he too particu- 
lar in his attention to Mr. So and so, that is 
what we want to know.” 


PRAYERS FOR WEATHER 


SoME ministers in Scotland not only pray for sea- 
sonable weather, but occasionally they men- 
tion the kind they would specially prefer. 
One of them, praying during harvest, said, 
“O, Lord, we pray thee to send us wund, no 
a rantin — tantin — tearin’ wund (wind) but 
Lord! gie us a fardderin’ — dardderin — dryin’ 
wund.” 

The late Mr. Thomas Erskine, of Linlathen, 
told me this story. It is given m Dean Ramsay’s 
book with slight variation. Possibly the Dean 
had it from Mr. Erskine. 
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EpirapH ON THE Lapy Mary VILLIERS 
The Lady Mary Villiers lies 


Under this stone; with weeping eyes 

The parents that first gave her birth, 

And their sad friends laid her in earth. 

If any of them, Reader, were 

Known unto thee, shed a tear; 

Or if thyselfe possess a gem, 

As dear to thee as this to them, 

Tho a stranger to this place, 

Bewayle in theirs thine own hard case, 

For thou, perhaps, at thy returne 

Mayst find thy darling in an urne. 
THOMAS CAREW (1589-1629) 


Too Bap EITHER Way 


A NewcastTLe man had occasion to appease the 
demands of the mner man at a London res- 
taurant recently. On calling for the bill, he 
paid it, and was leaving, when the waiter sug- 
gested that the amount did not include the 
waiter. “Ah,” said the man from the North 
“but Aa didn’t eat the waiter!” 


At a duel the combatants discharge their pistols 
without effect whereupon one of the seconds 
interfered and proposed that the principals 
should shake hands; to this the other second 
objected as unnecessary. “For,’’ said he, “their 
hands have been shaking this half hour.” 
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MAN is the merriest species of the Creation, all 
above and below him are serious. He sees 
things in a different light from other beings, 
and finds his mirth arising from objects that 
perhaps cause something like pity or displeas- 


ure in higher natures. 
SPECTATOR NO. 249 


MEN of austere principles Jook upon mirth as too 
wanton and dissolute for a state of probation, 
and as filled with a certain triumph and inso- 
lence of heart that is inconsistent with a life 
which is every moment exposed to the greatest 
dangers. Writers of this complexion have ob- 
served that the Sacred Person who was the 
great pattern of perfection was never seen to 
laugh. 


SPECTATOR NO. 381 


CHAPERONS 


Art a ball in a small country town in Scotland, 
more than sixty years ago, M. of had 
been dancing several dances with a young lady 
without her intimating any wish to return to 
her seat. At Iast he ventured to ask her if she 
would like to jo her chaperon, when she 
replied, in a hurt and slightly offended tone, 
“Na, na, nane o’ yer chaperunes for me, tak 
me back to mi mither.” 
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Tue Sexes Herp Eacu OTHER 


Tue moral world, as consisting of males and 
females, is of a mixt nature, and filled with 
several customs, fashions, and ceremonies, 
which would have no place in it, were there 
but one sex. Had our species no females in it, 
men would be quite different creatures from 
what they are at present; their endeavor to 
please the opposite sex polishes and refines 
them out of these manners which are most 
natural to them, and often sets them upon 
modellmg themselves, not according to the 
plans which they approve in their own opinions, 
but according to those plans which they think 
are most agreeable to the female world. In a 
word, man would not only be an unhappy but 
a rude, unfinished creature, were he conversant 
with none but those of his own make. 

Women, on the other side, are apt to form them- 
selves In anything with regard to that other 
half of reasonable creatures, with whom they 
are here blended and confused; their thoughts 
are ever turned upon appearing amiable to 
the other sex; they talk, and move, and smile 
with a design upon man; every feature of their 
faces, every part of their dress is filled with 
snares and allurement. There would be no 
such animals as prudes and coquettes in the 
world, were there not such an animal as man. 
In short, it is the male that gives charms to 
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womankind, that produces an air in their 
faces, a grace in their motions, and softnesses 
in their voices, and a delicacy in their com- 
plexion. 

SPECTATOR NO. 433 


Percy B. SHELLEY 


“Mr. SHELLEY’s style is to poetry what astrology 
is to natural science or passionate dream, or 
straining after impossibilities, a record of fond 
conjectures, a confused embodying of vague 
abstractions, a fever of the soul, thirsting after 
what it cannot have, indulging its love of power 
and novelty at the expense of truth and nature, 
associating ideas by contraries and wasting 
great powers by their application to unattain- 
able objects. 

Poetry creates a world of its own, but it creates 
It out of existing materials, Mr. Shelley makes 
It out of nothing.” 

EXTRACT FROM AN OLD REVIEW 


The Revd. R. M. Moretoun, 5 Hanbury Road, 
often lent me bis Commonplace book, from which 
I extracted these: 

SHE was a young lady from New York, and he 
asked her if she would partake of an ice cream, 
and she gently answered, “If its good square 
confectioner’s cream I’m there; but if its church 
fair or strawberry festival slush count me out.” 
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Humor DEFINED ALLEGORICALLY 


Ir is indeed much easier to describe what is not 
humour than what is. Let us suppose humour 
is a person — Truth was the founder of the 
family, and the father of good sense. Good sense 
was the father of wit who married a lady of a 
collateral line called Mirth, by whom he had 
issue Humour. Humour therefore being the 
youngest of this illustrious family, and de- 
scended from parents of such different disposi- 
tions, Is very various and unequal in his temper. 
Sometimes you see him putting on grave looks, 
and a solemn habit, sometimes airy in his be- 
haviour and fantastic in his dress; in so much 
that at different times he appears as serious as 
a judge, and as jocular as a Merry Andrew. 
But as he has a great deal of his mother in his 
constitution whatever mood he is in, he never 
fails to make his company laugh. 


SPECTATOR NO. 235 


PicrorriAL ART IN SEVEN DIALS 


One of the pleasantest things I have lately met 
with in a vagabond course of shy metropolitan 
neighborhoods and small shops, is the fancy 
of a humble artist as exemplified in two por- 
traits representing Mr. Thomas Sayers, of 
Great Britain, and Mr. John Heenan, of the 
United States of America. These illustrious 
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men are highly coloured, in fighting trim, and 
fighting attitude. To suggest the pastoral and 
mediative nature of their peaceful calling Mr. 
Heenan is represented on emerald sward, with 
primroses, and other modest flowers springing 
up under the heels of his half-boots; while Mr. 
Sayers is impelled to the administration of his 
favorite blow, ‘‘the Auctioneer,” by the silent 
eloquence of a Village Church. The humble 
homes of England, with their domestic virtues 
and honeysuckle porches, urge both heroes 
to go in and win. And the Jark and other 
singing birds are observable in the upper air, 
ecstatically carolling their thanks to Heaven 
for a fight. On the whole the associations en- 
twined with the pugilistic art of this artist are 
much in the manner of Izaak Walton. 
CHARLES DICKENS 


HAWKER 


Tue Rev. Mr. H. who wrote a very stern ballad 
and must have been something of a humorist 
was presented with some fine carrot seed with 
particular instructions that it should be planted 
in the finest ash-mold. He instantly determined 
to burn his sermons and so make them useful. 

“T have lost my portmanteau — 
I pity your grief! 
It contained all my sermons — 
I pity the thief!” 
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Tue STYLE OF THE ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Tue secret of the style of the great Greek and 
Roman authors is that it is the perfection of 
good sense. In the first place, they never use 
a word without a meaning. They always (to 
begin with) had a meaning. They knew what 
they wanted to say and their whole purpose 
was to say it with the highest degree of exact- 
ness and completeness, and bring it home to 
the mind with the greatest possible clearness 
and vividness. It never entered into their 
thoughts to conceive of a piece of writing as 
beautiful in itself, abstractedly from what it 
had to express. Its beauty must all be subser- 
vient to the most perfect expression of the 
sense. 

The Curiosa felicitas which these critics ascribed 
In a preeminent degree to Horace expresses 
the standard at which they all aimed. Their 
style is exactly described by Swift’s definition: 
“The right words in the right places.’’ Look at 
an oration of Demosthenes: there is nothing 
in it which calls attention to itself as style at 
all: it is only after a close examination we 
perceive that every word is what it should 
be and where it should be, to Iead the reader 
smoothly and imperceptibly into the state 
of mind which the orator wishes to produce. 
The perfection of the workmanship is only 
visible in the total absence of any blemish or 
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fault, and of anything which checks the flow 
of thought and feeling: anything which even 
momentarily distracts the mind from the main 
purpose. But then, as has been well said, it was 
not the object of Demosthenes to make the 
Athenians cry out: “ What a splendid speaker!” 
but to make them say: “Let us march against 
Philip.” 


STUART MILL 


ARTIFICIAL POETRY 
(By Abrabam Cowley) 


“I saw him fling the stone as if he meant 
At once his murder and his monument.” 
Cain 
“A Sword so great that it was only fit 
To cut off his great head that came with it.” 
Goliah 


“Ye Jearned heads, who ivy garlands grace, 

Why does that twining plant the oak embrace? 

The oak, for Courtship most of all unfit, 

And rough as are the winds that fight with it.” 
A question for Philosophers 


FaInt PratsE Is MisrEPRESENTATION 


C’est un grand signe de médiocrité de Jouer 
toujours modérément. And it is equally true 
that he who misrepresents what he ridicules 
does not ridicule what he misrepresents — 
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A Deatu BeEp IN A LetTTER TO R. H., 
Esa., oF B. 


Poor Mr. R. has lain dying now for almost a 
week, such is the penalty we pay for having 
enjoyed thro life a strong constitution. Whether 
he knew me or not I know not, or whether he 
saw me thru his poor glazed eyes. But the 
group I saw about him I shall not forget. Upon 
the bed, or about it, was assembled his wife, 
their two daughters, and poor deaf Robert, 
looking doubly stupefied. There they were, 
and seemed to have been sitting all the week. 
I could only reach out a hand to Mrs. R. Speak- 
ing was impossible in that mute chamber. By 
this time it must be all over with him. In him I 
have a loss this world cannot make up; he was 
my friend, and my father’s friend, for all the 
life that I can remember —I seem to have 
made foolish friendships smce. Those are the 
friendships which outlast a second generation. 
Old as I was getting, in his eyes I was still the 
child he knew me. To the last he called me 
Jimmy. I have none to call me Jimmy now! 
He was the last link that bound me to B : 
You are but of yesterday. In him I seem to 
have lost the old dignity of manners and sim- 
pleness of heart. Lettered he was not. His 
reading scarcely exceeded the obituary of the 
old “‘Gentleman’s Magazine,” to which he has 
never failed of having recourse for these last 
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50 years. Yet there was the pride of literature 
about him from that slender perusal, and more. 
over from his office of Archive-keeper to the 
Ancient City in which he must needs pick up 
some equivocal Latin which among his less 
literary friends assumed the air of a very 
pleasant pedantry. Can I forget the erudite 
look with which having tried to puzzle out the 
text of a black lettered Chaucer in the Corpora- 
tion Library, to which he was a sort of ltbrarian, 
he gave it up with this consolatory reflection — 
‘Jimmy,’ said he, ‘I do not know what you 
find in these very old books, but I observe there 
is a deal of very indifferent spelling in them.’ 
His jokes (for he had some) are ended: but they 
were old perennials, staple, and always as 
good as new. We had one song that spoke of 
the “Flat bottoms of our foes coming over in 
darkness”’ and alluded to a threatened invasion 
many years since blown over. This we reserved 
to be sung on Xmas night which was always 
passed with him, and he sang it with the fresh- 
ness of an impending event. How his eyes 
would sparkle as he came to the passage: 


‘We'll still make ’em run, and we'll make ’em 


sweat, 
In spite of the devil and the Brussel’s Gazette.’ 


“Where is the ‘Brussel’s Gazette’ now? I cry 
while I indite these trifles. His poor girls who 
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are, I believe, compact of solid goodness, will 
have to receive their afflicted mother at an 
unsuccessful home in a pretty village, in 
shire where for years they have been struggling 
to raise a girls’ school with no effect. Poor deaf 
Robert (and the less for being so) is thrown 
upon a deaf world without the comfort to his 
father, on his death bed, of knowing him pro- 
vided for.” 


ELEGANCE 


ELEGANCE means something different from ease, 
grace, beauty, dignity; yet it is akin to all 
these; it seems more particularly to imply a 
sparkling brilliance of effect, jomed to finish 
and precision and then the objects so described, 
and the interest they inspire, must be trifling. 
Perhaps it is the pleasurable in little things. 


WILLIAM HAZLITT 


WASTE IN THE SERVANTS’ HALL 


A LADY remonstrated with her housekeeper on 
the large quantity of meat that was consumed 
in the servants’ Hall. There was a question 
of how much was eaten generally, and of how 
much the butler ate. Says the lady: “But 
he can’t possibly get thro all that?” ‘‘No, 
madam,” replies the housekeeper, “he does not 
eat it all, but he likes to see it on his plate.” 
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SYMPATHY WITH THE INJURED 


A FRIEND was at the Palais Royal, in Paris, and 
the point of the piece turned on the infidelity 
of the wife. In the scene where the husband 
discovers his dishonour, and puts his wife to 
death, a Frenchman who sat close by, could 
contain himself no longer and exclaimed “Quel 


Cochon de Mari!”’ 


I Want 


Lorp ALBEMARLE exclaimed to his mistress 
(Madelle Guncher) who was gazing earnestly 
at a star, “ne la regardez pas tant, je ne puis 
vous la donner!” 


LANCINUS CuURTIUS 


“Loox here on Virtue that knows naught of 
Death! Lancinus Curtius shall live thru all 
the centuries, and visit every shore of Earth. 
Such power have the Muses.” 

BEDE 


““WueEN Miss Smith was twenty 
She’d lovers in plenty. 
When Miss Smith got older 
Her lIovers wax colder. 
Then came Sergt Spankie, 
And Miss Smith said, ‘Thankye.’” 
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“Quite THE Dawe” 


“My hair I’I powder in the women’s way, 
And dress, and talk of dressing more than they: 
III please the maids of Honour (If I can) 
Without black velvet breeches — what is man!” 


REV. T. BRAMSTON 


THe SILENT LovER 


WRONG not, sweet Empress of my heart, 
The merit of true passion, 

With thinking that he feels no smart 
That sues for no compassion. 

Since, if my plaints serve not to approve 
The conquest of thy beauty, 

It comes not from defect of love, 
But from excess of duty. 

For knowing that I sue to serve 
A Saint of such perfection 

As all desire, but none deserve, 
A place in her affection, 

I rather choose to want relief 
Than venture the revealing, 

Where glory recommends the grief, 
Despair distrusts the healing! 

Thus those desires that aim too high 
For any mortal lover, 

When reason cannot make them die 
Discretion doth them Cover! 
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Yet, when discretion doth bereave 

The plaints that they should utter, 
Then thy discretion may perceive 

That silence is a suitor. 


Silence in love bewrays more woe 
Than words, tho’ ne’er so witty; 

A beggar that is dumb, you know, 
May challenge double pity. 


Then wrong not dearest to my heart, 
My true, tho’ secret passion; 

He smarteth most who hides his smart, 
And sues for no compassion. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH (1552-1618) 


Moore, during his life was put (mounted) on so 
lofty a pedestal that at the present day he is 
almost out of sight. Some of his least valuable 
verse is very taking at first sight like: 


The tear that we shed though in silence it rolls, 
Shall long keep his memory green in our souls. 


but the tear is not the cause of the memory: 
the memory is the cause of the tear. 


In Heaven the uncharitably righteous I fear will 
have to be content with their own salvation. 
They will not have the satisfaction of seeing 
their friends damned. 
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OVERPAYMENT 


AN Irishman jumped into the water, and saved 
a drowning man; upon receiving a miserable 
sixpence from the rescued man, as a reward 
for his service, he looked first at the sixpence 
and then at the man, and exclaimed, “By 
Jabers, I’m over paid for the job!” 


Tue SuN 


PROFESSOR MENDENHALL says that the Sun is 
so distant from this earth that an infant, with 
an arm long enough, when stretched out from 
the Earth to reach the Sun, would die of old 
age before it could become conscious, thro’ 
the transmission of the nervous impression 
from the hand to the brain, that it had burnt 
its fingers. 


A MAN considered in his present state seems only 
sent into the world to propagate his kind. He 
provides himself with a successor, and immedi- 
ately quits his post to make room for him. 


TRUTH 
“Ir takes two to speak truth— one to speak 
and another to hear.” 


THOREAU (A WEEK ON THE CONCORD AND 
MERRIMACK RIVERS) 
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An EpiGRAM 


HAERES, 
Haeredem alterius, velut unda supervenit undam. 


HORACE, EP. 2., b. 2, v., 175 


: . ; ; 
Herr crowds heir, as in a rolling flood wave 


urges wave.” 
CREECH 


He does not seem born to enjoy life but to deliver 


it down to others. 
SPECTATOR 2:III 


A FRENCHMAN was translating these lines: 
“Flow on cold rivulet to the sea.” 


He asked if the rivulet did not mean “a little 
’are”’ (hare or leveret). 


BELLERINE, a township not very far from Gee- 
Jong, is chiefly one Jong street. For the con- 
venience of worshippers the Episcopalians have 
erected a church at each end of the town, 
where service is conducted each Sunday morn- 
ing and afternoon alternately by the same 
clergyman. A short time since the natives 
were astounded at reading the following re- 
markable announcement, which was tacked 
upon the door of each church, “On Sunday 
next the Rev. will baptize infants at both 


ends.” 
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Tue Lirerary History of ENGLAND BY 
Mrs. OLIPHANT 


JANE AUSTEN 


JaNE AusTEN, born in 1775, was twenty years 
old when she wrote “Pride and Prejudice,” 
a work that might have been the result of 
the profoundest and most prolonged observa- 
tion. It is difficult for us to realize that this 
novel was written (not published) earlier 
than Mrs. Inchbald’s “Simple Story.” Mrs. 
Inchbald is of the past, and her work ts almost 
archaic, it deals with no definable develop- 
ment of human nature, and Is no real study of 
life. On the other hand Miss Austen belongs to 
humanity as It is in all ages. Her home was a 
typical English country home, and she was a 
model English girl, simple and saucy and fair. 
It is almost impossible to tmmagine that she 
who has traced all the vicissitudes of Jong and 
faithful love mm the delicate and womanly soul 
of Jane Elliot can have been entirely without 
such experience in her own person. Yet so It 
would appear from her memoir. 

Jane Austen was a shy and quiet girl with the 
keenest msight, and gentle, cynical penetra- 
tion, hidden under a pretty humour, and softly 
trenchant banter. The way in which she ten- 
derly laughs at and turns outside in the young 
nephew to whom she addresses some pretty 
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letters is characteristic and betrays her use in 
private life of the keen and exquisite derision 
which is one of the favourite tools in her art. 

As a girl she preferred writing to needle work, 
and she might have taken to worsted work 
instead, and probably there would not have 
been much difference in the two pursuits, at 
least so far as any of the family knew. 

Then how ridiculous she makes her ridiculous 
characters, but how loveable, letting us laugh 
at them indeed, but tenderly, as we do at the 
follies of our favourite child. The gentle fun is 
of the most exquisite description, fine and keen, 
yet as soft as the touch of a dove. 

Living in this quiet home she found enough in 
the tenor of life which fell under her own eyes 
to interest the world. Without ever stepping 
out from the shelter of home, or calling to her 
help a single incident that might not have 
happened next door, she held the reader, if 
not breathless yet in that happy and pleased 
suspension of personal cares and absorption 
of amused interest which is the very triumph 
of fiction. She had nothing to say that England 
did not know. The effect she produced was 
entirely novel, without any warrant, except 
the never-to-be-defined reason of genius, which 
made it possible to turn all those common- 
place events into things more interesting than 
passion. It would be difficult to find anything 
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nearer witchcraft. Why we should be so much 
amused and delighted by matters of such 
ordinary purport, and why a lonesome old 
woman, or a crotchety old man, whom, in 
real life, we would avoid, should become in 
print an exquisite diversion is one of the most 
unaccountable of literary phenomena. 

It is amusing to read how she makes her Iaughing 
assault on Mrs. Radcliffe, with all the affection- 
ate banter of which she was mistress. The 
genial fun and tender ridicule of a mind which 
In its younger day had wondered and wor- 
shipped like her own Catherme Morland, that 
picture of delightful youth, simplicity, absur- 
dity and natural sweetness which has scarcely 
a parallel. 

Catherine with her enthusiasm and mistakes, her 
modest tenderness and right feeling, and the 
fine instinct which runs thro her simplicity, 
is the most captivating picture of a very 
young girl which fiction has ever painted. 

Miss Austen is not a sentimentalist; love, in her 
books, takes no more than its proper place in 
life. Never from her lips would that artificial 
creed ‘“’Tis woman’s whole existence” have 
come. One can fancy the glow of laughter 
with which she would have demonstrated the 
foolishness of any such melodramatic dogma, 
but her little cycle of clearest life-philosophy 
would not have been complete had she not once . 
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given its full importance to this most momen- 
tous of human sentiments. Nobody knew better 
that Ann Elliot would have lived and made 
herself a worthy life anyhow, even if Captain 
Wentworth had not been faithful. But there 
would have been a shadow upon that life, and 
as step by step we get to see that her lover is 
faithful, the world cheers and lightens for 
us and we recognize the divinity of happiness. 


Royatty Not to Be DENIED 


Ir bemg remarked to a lady of quality, in allusion 
to the gallantries of a certain Prince, “‘I suppose 
it will be your turn next?” She replied, ‘“‘ Indeed, 
I hope not, for, you know, it is quite impossible 
to refuse.” 


REPARTEE 


SoME one said to his companion, when there was 
a question of joint work being done by them, 
“But making us two pull together is like yoking 
a horse to an ass.” ‘‘Come,” said the other, 
“what right have you to call me a horse?” 


SAILORS 


SAILORS are superstitious, because after a long 
absence they step ashore, and meet with heart 
shaking in Jong accumulated arrears. 
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Tue Srory oF My Courtsuip 
“ J aurais mieux fait, je crois, d’épouser Céliméne”’ 


(THis was written in Paris, 1850, by George 
Cayley. The heroine was Mrs. Augusta Bruce’s 
(Stanley) maid. She used to give her young 
mistress all kinds of histories of her early life 
and wooing, and Cayley inlaid it all in verse. 
He was in Paris with me then as my best man. 
So the thoughts of the family at that time 
naturally gravitated toward matrimony.) 


CourtTsuIp is a period ’ard and trying 
To the simple ’earted gurl in youth, 
Suitors they on hevery side come sighing, 
Vowing more by ’arf than what’s the truth. 


Phineas Green ’e strove my ’eart to touch, 
Saying, hoh! such ’eaps of silly things! 

Poor dear man I didn’t mind ’im much. 
“Gold,” says ’e, “‘I scorn, save weddin’ rings.” 


Does your Lordship know Todd and Fisher 
Great Solicitors at Lincoln’s Inn — 

Todd ’e was both ’andsomer and richer 
Six foot ’igh, I scarce could reach his chin. 


Phineas ’e of Todd is dreadful jealous. 
“T shall soon,” says ’e, “drop hof my perch 
Broken ’earted with these strapping fellows 
If you do not go with me to Church 
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Circumstances, which, I won’t deceive, 
"Ouse keeping at once will not admit, 
Now your happy ’ome I’d ’ave you leave 

Till in comfort you can go to it.” 


So I went to Church with Phineas Green; 
By my uncle I was gave away, 

No one never ask’d me where we’d been, 
Lor, my lady, what a wedding day! 


As the fax to ’im was unbeknown 
Todd ’e kept a comin’ just the same, 
Green, mi gracious ’e did sigh and groan, 
But of course it wasn’t me to blame. 


And my uncle ’ad it on his mind 
Phineas ’e grew so cross and grim, 
For says ’e, “poor gurl, ’e’s so unkind, 

’Er affections might go "hoff of ’im.” 


So ’e told the ole of it, and thus 

Things were brought entirely to a ’ead, 
It was then too Jate to make a fuss, 

But a many cruel things was said. 


So I went to ’ousekeepin’ with Green. 
Lor’ my lady looking back seems hodd, 
But if I could honly a forseen 
I’d a better far ataken Todd. 
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Amoncst the men of mark who contributed to 
Mr. Ticknor’s store of anecdotes was West. 


“June 23.— We spent half the forenoon in Mr. 
West’s gallery, where he has arranged all the 
pictures that he still owns. He told us a singu- 
Jar anecdote of Nelson, while we were looking 
at the picture of his death. Just before he went 
to sea for the last time, West sat next to him 
at a Jarge entertainment given to him here, 
and in the course of the dinner Nelson expressed 
to Sir William Hamilton his regret, that in 
his youth he had not acquired some taste for 
art and some power of discrimination. ‘But,’ 
said he, turning to West, ‘there is one picture 
whose power I do feel. I never pass a paintshop 
where your “Death of Wolfe” is in the window, 
without being stopped by it.’ West, of course, 
made his acknowledgments, and Nelson went 
on to ask why he had painted no more like it. 
‘Because, my lord, there are no more subjects.’ 
‘D—n it,’ said the sailor, ‘I didn’t think of 
that,’ and asked him to take a glass of cham- 
pagne. ‘But, my lord, I fear your intrepidity 
will yet furnish me such another scene; and, 
if it should, I shall certainly avail myself of it.’ 
“Will you?’ said Nelson, pourmg out bumpers, 
and touching his glass violently against West’s, 
— ‘will you, Mr. West? then I hope that I shall 
die in the next battle.’ He saileda few days after, 
and the result was on the canvas before us.” 
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Opps AND ENps 


“Ir seems to me,” said a Middlesboro’ customer 
to his barber, “that in these hard times you 
ought to lower your price for shaving.”’ “‘Can’t 
do it,” said the barber, “now-a-days every- 
body wears such a long face that we have a 
great deal more surface to shave over.” 


“T’vE not seen much of you lately,” said a guest 
to his partner at a ball, the other day. “No,” 
replied the partner, bashfully casting her eyes 
down, “‘mama makes us wear our dresses so 
very high.” 


“Ou, Iook, Louis, Fred’s just sent me this sweet 
little puppy, wasn’t he kind?” “Yes, dear, but 
it’s just like him.” 

“Tak about the jaws of death,” exclaimed a 


man who had a termagant wife, “I tell you 
they’re nothing to the jaws of life.” 


Op Lady: ‘““Why you bad boy, draggin’ your 
little brother along like that, sposin you was to 
kill him!” Bad Boy: ‘Don’t care, got another 
indoors.” 


MARRIAGE 
MontTaIGNE speaks of the “neat well-made 
shoe”’ of which none know the pinching but 
the wearer. 
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Harp LyInG 


THERE lives in New Hampshire a man called 
Joe, a fellow noted for the tough lies he can 
tell. A correspondent informs us that Joe 
called in at Holton’s hotel, and found him al- 
most choked with smoke, when he suggested 
a remedy. “You don’t know as much about 
smokey chimneys as I do, Squire, or you'd 
cure ’em.” “‘Ah!” said Holton, with mterest. 
“Did you ever see a chimney cured?” “Seen 
it,” said old Joe, “I think I have. I had the 
worst one in Seaboard County once, and I 
cured it a little too much.” “‘How was that?” 
asked H. ‘‘Why, you see,” said Joe, “I built 
a house out yonder, at Wolf Hollow, 10 or 
12 years ago. Jim Bush, the fellow that built 
the chimneys, kept blind drunk three quarters 
of the time, and crazy drunk the other. I told 
him I thought he’d have something wrong; 
but he stuck to it and fmished the house. 
Well, we moved in, and built a fire the next 
morning to boil the tea kettle. All the smoke 
came thro the room and went out of the win- 
dows; not a bit went up the flues. We tried it 
for 2 or 3 days, and it got worse and worse. 
By and by it came on to rain, and the rain 
began to come down the chimney. It put the 
fire out in a minute, and directly it came down 
by the pailful. We had to get the baby off the 


floor, as quick as we could, or it would have 
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been drowned. In 15 minutes the water stood 
knee-deep on the floor. I pretty soon saw what 
was the matter. The drunken cuss had put the 
chimney wrong end up, and it drawed down- 
’ards. It gathered all the rain within a hundred 
yards and poured it down by bucketfuls.” 
“Well, that was unfortunate,” remarked Hol- 
ton, “but what in the world did you do with 
the house? Surely you never cured that chim- 
ney?” “Didn’t I tho’,” answered Joe. “Yes I 
did.” “How,” asked he. “Turned it the other 
end up,” said the incorrigible, “and then you 
had just ought to see it draw. That was the 
way I cured it too much.” “Draw too much?” 
asked H. “Well, Squire, you may judge for 
yourself,” said old Joe. “‘Pretty soon after 
we got the chimney down the other end up, 
I missed one of the chairs out of the room, 
and directly I seed another of ’em shooting 
toward the fire place. Next the table went, and 
I seed the back log going up. Then I grabbed 
the woman under one arm and the baby under 
t’other, and started; but just as I got to the 
door I seed the cat going across the floor 
backward, holding on with her claws to the 
carpet, yelling awfully. It wasn’t no use. I 
just see her going over the top of the chimney, 
and that was the last of her.” “‘ Well, what did 
you do then?” asked H. “Of course you couldn’t 
live in such a house?” “‘Couldn’t I tho?” said 
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Joe, “but I did, I put a poultice in the jamb 
of the fire-place, and that drawed t’other way, 
so we had no more trouble.” That is what we 
call hard lying. 


THERE was a cold water celebration at Boston, 
on which occasion the hilarity of the evening 
was increased by the singing of the following — 


In Eden’s green retreats 

A water brook that played 
Between soft, mossy seats 

Beneath a plane-tree’s shade, 
Whose rustling leaves 

Danced o’er its brink, 


And also Eve’s. 


Beside the parent spring, 

Of that young brook, the pair 
Their morning chant would sing, 

And Eve to dress her hair, 
Kneel on the grass 

That fringed its side, 
And make its tide 

Her lIookimg glass. 


And when the man of God 
From Egypt led his flock, 

They thirsted, and his rod 
Smote the Arabian rock, 
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And forth a rill 
Of water gushed, 
And on they rushed 
And drank their fill. 


Would Eden thus have smiled 
Had wine to Eden come? 
Would Horeb’s parching wild 
Have been refreshed with rum? 
And had Eve’s hair 
Been dressed in gin, 
Would she have been 
Reflected fair? 


Had Moses built a still, 

And dealt out to that host, 
To every man his gill, 

And pledged him in a toast, 
How large a band 

Of Israel’s Sons 
Had laid their bones 


In Canaan’s land? 


“Sweet field beyond Death’s flood,” 
‘Stand dressed in living green”’ 
For from the throne of God, 
To freshen all the scene, 
A river rolls, 
Where all who will 
May come and fill 
Their crystal bowls. 
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If Eden’s strength and bloom 

Cold water thus hath given, 
If e’en beyond, the tomb, 

It is the drink of heaven, 
Are not good wells, 

And crystal springs, 
The very things 

For our Hotels? 


QUART. REVIEW, VOL. 64, P. 324 


ATHEISM AND ATHEISTICAL ZEALOTS 


THERE is not a more ridiculous animal than an 
Atheist. His mmd is incapable of rapture or 
elevation: he can only consider himself as an 
insignificant figure in a Jandscape, and wander- 
Ing up and down mm a field or a meadow, under 
the same terms as the meanest animals about 
him, and as subject to as total a mortality as 
they; with this aggravation, that he is the only 
one amongst them who lives under the appre- 
hension of it. 

In distresses, he must be of all creatures the 
most helpless and forlorn; he feels the whole 
pressure of a present calamity, without being 
relieved by the memory of anything that is 
passed or the prospect that is to come. Annithi- 
lation is the greatest blessing that he proposes 
to himself, and a halter or a pistol the only 
refuge he can fly to. 

TATLER NO. 3 
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AN ENTHUSIAST 


Tue Laws of disease are as beautiful as the laws 
of health. I was hastening to visit an old and 
honoured friend, who, I was informed, was in 
a dying condition. When I chanced to meet 
his physician, he accosted me in great spirits, 
joy sparkling in his eyes. “And how is my 
friend,” I enquired. “Oh, I saw him this 
morning, it is the most correct apoplexy I have 
ever seen, face and hands livid, breathing 
stertorous, all the symptoms perfect,” and he 
was off, rubbing his hands with delight. 


A QUESTION OF LINEN 


Sir CHARLES WETHERELL was very strenuous 
in his opposition to the Catholic Relief Bull, 
and made a most violent speech. When he 
spoke and got very excited, he had a curious 
habit of unbuttoning his braces, and then in 
his vehement action, his breeches sank and his 
waistcoat ran up so that there was a consider- 
able interregnum. On this occasion he became 
so frantic that some of his auditors said he 
was drunk, and others said he was mad. The 
speaker’s commentary was that “the only 
lucid interval he had was between his waist- 
coat and his breeches”’! 
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Tue Nympy CompLaINING FOR THE DEATH 
oF Her Faun 


THE wanton troopers riding by 

Have shot my Faun and it will dye. 

Ungentle men! They cannot thrive 

To kill thee. Thou ne’er didst alive 

Them any harm: alas! nor cou’d 

Thy death yet do them any good. 

I’m sure I never wisht them ill; 

Nor do I for all this; nor will; 

But, if my simple Prayers may yet 

Prevail with Heaven to forget 

Thy murder, I will joyn my dears 

Rather than fail. But, O my fears! 

It cannot dye so, Heaven’s King 

Keeps register of every thing; 

And nothing may be used in vain. 

Ev’n Beasts may be with justice slain; 

And men obey the law’s commands 

Tho’ they should wash their guilty hands 

In thy warm life-blood which doth part 

From thine, and wound me to the heart. 

Yet could they not be clean; their stain 

Is dy’d in such a purple grain. 

There is not such another in 

The World, to offer for their sin. 
Unconstant Sylvio, when yet 

I had not found him counterfeit, 

One morning (I remember well) 

Ty’d in this silver chain and bell, 
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Gave it to me: nay and I know 
What he said then; I’m sure I do, 
Said He, “Look how the Huntsman here 
Hath caught a Faun tohunt his Dear.” 
But Sylvio soon had me begil’d. 
This waxed tame; while he grew wild, 
And quite regardless of my smart, 
Left me his Faun but took my Heart. 
Thenceforth I set myself to play 
My solitary time away, 
With this; and very well content, 
Could so my whole Life have spent, 
For it was full of sport; and light 
Of foot, and heart; and did invite 
Me to its game; it seem’d to bless 
Itself in me. How could I less 
Than love it? Oh, I cannot be 
Unkind, to a Beast that Ioveth me! 
Had it lived Jong, I do not know 
Whether it too might have done so 
As Sylvio did: his Gifts might be 
Perhaps as false or more than he. 
But I am sure, for aught that I 
Could in so short a time espie, 
Thy love was far more better then 
The love of false and cruel men. 
With sweetest milk, and sugar first, 
I it at mine own fingers nurst. 
And as it grew, so every day 
It waxed more white, and sweet than they. 
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It had so sweet a Breath! And oft 
I blushed to see its foot more soft, 
And white (shall I say than my hand?) 
Nay any Ladies of the Land. 

It is a wondrous thing, how fleet 
*Twas on those little silver feet. 
With what a pretty skipping grace 
It oft would challenge me the race 
And when ’t had Ieft me far away, 
*T would stay, and run again, and stay. 
For it was nimbler much than Hindes’; 
And trod, as on the four Winds. 

I have a garden of my own, 
But so with Roses over grown, 
And Lillies, that you would it guess 
To be a little Wilderness. 
And all the Spring time of the year 
It onely loved to be there. 
Among the beds of Lilies, I 
Have sought it out where it should lye; 
Yet could not, till itself would rise, 
Find it altho before mine eyes. 
For, in the flaxen Lilies’ shade, 
It like a bank of Lilies laid. 
Upon the Roses it would feed, 
Until its lips even seem’d to bleed, 
And then to me ’twould boldly trip, 
And print those Roses on my lip. 
But all its chief delight was still 
On Roses thus itself to fill, 
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And its pure virgin Limbs to fold, 
In whitest sheets of Lilies cold. 
Had it lived Iong, it would have been 
Lilies without, Roses within. 
O help! O help! I see it faint 
And dye as calmly as a Saint. 
See how it weeps. The tears do come 
Sad, slowly dropping like a Gumme. 
So weeps the wounded Balsome: So 
The holy Frankincense doth flow. 
The brotherless Heliades 
Melt in such amber tears as these. 
I in a golden Vial will 
Keep these two crystal Tears; and fill 
It till it do o’re flow with mine; 
Then place it in Diana’s shrine. 
Now my Sweet Faun is vanished to 
Whither the Swans and Turtles go; 
In fair Elizium to endure, 
With milk-white Iambs, and Ermins pure. 
O do not run too fast: for I 
Will but bespeak the Grave and dye. 
First my unhappy Statue shall 
Be cut in Marble; and withal, 
Let it be weeping, too; but there 
Th’ Engraver sure his Art may spare; 
For I do truly thee bemoane, 
That I shall weep tho I be stone: 
Until my tears, still dropping, wear 
My breast, themselves engraving there. 
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There at my feet shalt thou be laid, 
Of purest Alibaster made: 
For I would have thine Image be 
White as I can, tho’ not as Thee. 


ANDREW MARVELL 


On Mistress NELL GwyNNE 


GLAss antique, twixt thee and Nell 

Draw we here a parallel. 

She, like thee, was forced to bear 

All reflections, foul or fair; 
Thou art deep and bright within 
Depths as bright belonged to Gwynne; 
Thou art very frail as well, 
Frail as flesh is — so was Nell. 


Thou her glass art silver lined, 

She too had a silver mind; 

Thine ts fresh to this far day, 

Her’s till death ne’er wore away; 
Thou dost to thy surface win 
Wandering glances: so did Gwynne; 
Eyes on thee Iong love to dwell, 
So men’s eyes would do on Nell. 


Life-like forms in thee are sought, 
Such the forms the actress wrought; 
Truth unfailing rests in you, 

Nell, what’er she was, was true; 
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Clear as virtue, dull as sin, 

Thou art oft, as oft was Gwynne; 
Breathe on thee and drops will swell, 
Bright tears dimmed the eyes of Nell. 


Thine’s a frame to charm the sight, 
Framed was she to give delight. 
Waxen forms here truly show 
Charles above and Nell below; 
But between them, chin and chin, 
Stewart Stand as low as Gwynne, 
Paired, yet parted, meant to tell 
Charles was opposit,to Nell. 


Round the glass wherein her face 
Smiled so oft her ‘‘arms”’ we trace; 
Thou her mirror, hast the pair, 
Lion here and leopard there. 
She has part in these; akin 
To the lion-heart was Gwynne 
And the leopard’s beauty fell 
With its spots, to bounding Nell. 


Oft inspected ne’er seen through, 

Thou art firm, if brittle too; 

So her will, on good intent, 

Might be broken, never bent. 
What the glass was, when therein 
Beamed the face of good Nell Gwyne, 
Was that face, by beauty’s spell, 
To the honest soul of Nell. 
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Goop NATURE 


THERE is no Society or Conversation to be kept up 
in the world without good nature, or something 
that must bear its appearance, and supply its 
place. For this reason mankind have been forced 
to invent a kind of artificial humanity, which 
is what we express by the word good-breeding. 


Goop nature may be the effect of constitution, 
or it may be a moral virtue. The first may make 
a man easy in himself and agreeable to others, 
but implies no merit in him that is possessed 
of it. A man is no more to be praised upon this 
account than because he has a regular pulse 
or a good digestion. 


To Lapy F, W. W. 
(MS. in Possession of Lady F. V. Harcourt) 


Go triumph securely, the treacherous vow 

Thou hast broken, I keep but too faithfully now, 

But never again shalt thou be to my heart 

What thou wert, what I fear for a moment thou 
art. 


To see thee — to love thee — what breast could 
do more? 

To love thee—to lose thee —’twere vain to 
deplore. 
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Not a sigh shall escape from the heart thus be- 
guiled, 
I will bear like a man what I feel like a child. 


Tho’ a frown cloud my brow, yet it lowers not on 
thee, 

Tho’ my heart should seem heavy, at least it is 
free, 

But thou, with the pride of new conquest elate — 

Alas! Even Envy shall feel for thy fate. 


For the first step of Error none e’er could recall, 
And the woman once fallen for ever must fall, 
Pursue to the last the career she begun, 

And be false unto many, as faithless to one. 


And they who have loved thee will leave thee to 
mourn, 

And they who have hated will laugh thee to scorn; 

And he who adored thee yet weeps to foretell 

The pangs which will punish thy falsehood too 


well. 
BYRON 


(This was written in 1814— just before the 
second proposal to Miss Milbanke, and after 
he had been thrown over by Lady F. W. W. in 


favour of an “‘IIIustrious Warrior.’’) 
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A Dream Toitp By Mr. WHATELY IN 
OrIEL Common Room 


A COBBLER in Somersetshire dreamt that a person 
told him if he would go to London Bridge he 
would meet with something to his advantage. 
He dreamt the same the next night, and again 
the night after, and so impressed was he by 
his dream that he then determined to go to 
London Bridge and he walked thither accord- 
ingly. When arrived on the bridge he paced 
up and down the whole of the first day without 
anything occurring, and the next day was passed 
in a similar manner. 

He resumed his place the third day and walked 
about till evening and then giving the matter 
up as hopeless, he determimed to quit London 
and return home. At this moment a stranger 
came up and said to him: “I have seen you for 
the last three days walking up and down this 
bridge, may I ask if you are waiting for any 
one?”’ The answer was “No!” — “Then what 
can be your object in staying here?’’ The cob- 
bler then frankly confessed his reason and told 
his dream. On this the stranger advised him 
to go home at once to his work and pay no 
more attention to dreams. “‘I myself,” he said, 
“had a curious dream about six months ago. 
I dreamt three nights together that if I would 
go into Somersetshire, in an orchard, under an 
apple tree, I should find a pot of gold: but I 
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paid no attention to my dream, and have re- 
mained quietly at my business.” It immedi- 
ately occurred to the cobbler that it was his own 
orchard and his apple-tree that the stranger 
was describing. He at once returned home, dug 
under the apple-tree and found a pot of gold. 
In consequence of this increase of fortune he 
was enabled to send his son to school, where 
the boy learnt Latin. One day when he came 
home for the holidays, he examined the pot, 
which had contained the gold, and found a 
Latin inscription. He said, “‘ Father, I can show 
you that what I have learnt at school is of 
some use.” He then translated the writing on 
the pot thus, ‘Look under, and you will fmd 
better.”’ They dug deeper, and a larger quantity 
of gold was found. 


Lee: His Merits AND DEFECTS AS A 
Tracic Porer 


Wuat can be more natural, more soft, or more 
passionate than that line in Statira’s Speech, 
where she describes the charms of Alexander’s 
conversation: “‘Then he would talk — good 
God! how he would talk!’ That unexpected 
break in the line and turning the description 
of his manner of talking into an admiration 
of it, is inexpressibly beautiful. 


SPECTATOR NO. 39 
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Or Tuis AND: THAT 


“Recu: un Pape en assez mauvais Etat” — 
certified the French attendant in the Alps, 
as Pius Seventh was passing thro his hand on 


the way to Fontainebleau. a 


Two metaphysical lovers on their wedding day — 
one said to the other: “‘Let’s go into some quiet 
room and lock the door, and have a quiet 
comfortable talk about ‘Time and Space,’ 
untormented by this noise and bustle.” 


Ar Linton in the forenoon, I noticed lying on 
the green, many of them with Bibles, some 
150 decent Highlanders; best remnant of the 
old ‘Highland reapers”’ here: and round them, 
in every quarter, such a herd of miserable, 
weak, forlorn, hungry, senseless Irishmen 
more like apes than men; swarming about, 
leaping mto bean-field, turnip-field and out 
again, asking you “the toime, Sir.” J almost 
wondered the Sabbatarian Country did not 
rise on them, and fling the whole lot into the 
Forth. Sabbatarian Country never dreamt of 
such a thing, and I could not do it myself; 
I merely told them ‘the toime, Sir.’ 


SPEAKING of Poetry being too smooth, having 
no salient point, no break or discord, the reader 
sympathizes with the French gentleman who 
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said that he admired the pastorals of M. de 
Florian very much, but that he considered a 
wolf would improve them. 


“Au, the wine did not disagree with him — it was 
he that disagreed with the wine.” 


THE pretty young lady drew his portrait, gun in 
hand and in shooting costume, and with a dead 
hare at his feet, and when she asked him what 
title he should give it, he said, ‘And beauty 
draws us with a single hare.” 


Tue other day I went for an afternoon’s rest into 
the Cottage of one of our country people, of 
old Statesman Clap; Cottage lying nearly 
midway between two Village Churches, but 
more conveniently for downhill walk toward 
one than the other, I found as the good house- 
wife made tea for me, that nevertheless she 
went up the hill to Church. “Why don’t you 
go to the nearer Church,” I asked. ‘Don’t 
you like the clergyman?” “Oh, no, Sir,” she 
answered, “it isn’t that; but you know I 
couldn’t leave my mother.” “Your mother! 
She is buried at H then?” “‘Yes, Sir, and 
you know I couldn’t go to Church anywhere 
else.” — 


FICTION FAIR AND FOUL 
IQTH CENTURY, AUGUST, 1880 
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MonrTAIGNE 


“It only needs for us to see a man promoted to 
some dignity, and tho we know him but three 
days before for a man of little worth, there 
grows before our view insensibly a figure of 
enlarged capacity, and we persuade ourselves 
that, because his importance has increased, 
his merits have increased also: we reckon him 
not according to his value, but as we do coun- 
ters according to the prerogative of his place. 
Let Fortune take such a turn as that he falls 
again and subsides into the crowd, everybody 
asks himself in wonder what it was that raised 
him so high in estimation: “Is this he?” they 
say. ‘“Did he know no more than this when he 
was in office? Do princes content themselves 
with so little? Pretty hands we are in, truly!’ 

Then Montaigne sees the enormous advantage 
which rank and position give not only in the 
estimate which Society will form of a man’s 
abilities, but in the very facility which it 
gives him of putting forth his best with ease 
and confidence. It is this which makes women 
such easy and pleasant talkers, when they have 
any intelligence at all: they are sure of a defer- 
ential and appreciative listener. 

“Consider what an advantage it is to a man to 
speak just what he pleases—to choose his 
opportunity to interrupt or change the subject 
with an authority none will dispute; to defend 
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himself from the objection of others by a nod, 
by a smile, or by silence, in the presence of a 
mind that thrills with deference and respect.” 


JEANNIE 


Wuere’s the way to Jeannie’s house? 
Any child will guide you; 

Or ye may find the road yoursel’, 
The river runs beside you. 


Where’s the way to Jeannie’s heart? 
That I canna’ answer: 
Hereabout or thereabout, 
Find it if you can, Sir. 


Is this the way to Jeannie’s house, 
As straight as you can go, Sir, 

Down the valley, thro the wood, 
And by the brook below, Sir. 


What’s the way to Jeannie’s heart? 
That I canna say, Sir, 

A lang way up, a wee way down, 
In troth an uno’ way, Sir. 


Some on horse and some on foot, 
Come hither many a score, Sir; 
Wha finds the way to Jeannie’s heart 
Maun bring a coach and four, Sir. 
PAUL RICHARDSON, ONCE A WEEK 
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MonrTAIGNE 


, 


“T notice,’ Montaigne says, “in our young 
courtiers, that they care only for those in their 
own set, and Jook upon us country gentlemen, 
as beings of another world, with contempt 
and pity. But only take them away from the 
chatter about Court intrigues, and they have 
not a word to say for themselves.” 


“Wuart I worship myself in Kings is the crowd 
of their worshippers: all reverence and regard 
is due to them, save that of understanding; 
it is not my reason which is bound to bend and 
bow to them — it is only my knees.” 


Tue Quest oF VIRTUE 


THEY are wrong who assert that the quest of 
virtue is indeed difficult and disagreeable, but 
that virtue when attained is pleasant: who does 
attain It. 

“They are wrong: seeing that of all the pleasures 
we know, the pursuit itself is pleasant. The 
attempt must needs have a savour of the quality 
of that to which it is directed; for it is a com- 
ponent part of the result, and of the same es- 
sential nature. The happenings and blessedness 
which shines in virtue illumines all its avenues 
and approaches from the first entrance to the 
last inner gate.” 
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BENTLEY, ON THE LETTERS OF PHALARIS 


BENTLEY, in 1698, writes to prove that the letters 
of Phalaris are forgeries. He first takes the 
flagrant anachronisms. The lIetters mention 
towns which, at the supposed date, were not 
built, or bore other names. Phalaris presents 
his physician with the ware of a potter named 
Thericles, — much as if Oliver Cromwell were 
found dispensing the masterpieces of Wedge- 
wood. Phalaris quotes books which had not 
been written; nay, he is familiar with the 
forms of literature which had not been created. 
Tho’ a Dorian, he writes to his familiar friends 
in Attic, and in a species of false Attic which 
did not exist for five centuries after he was 
dead. Farmer of the taxes tho’ he had been, he 
had no idea of values in the ordinary currency 
of his own country. Then he complains that 
the hostile community of Cantana had made 
a successful raid on his principality, and had 
robbed him of no Jess a sum than seven talents. 
Again he mentions, with some complacency 
that he has bestowed the munificent dower of 
five talents on a lady of distinction. According 
to the Sicilian Standard, the Joss of the prince 
would have amounted to twelve shillings and 
seven pence while the noble bride would have 
received nine shillings. 
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Wir 


“Wir sometimes lieth in pat allusions to a known 
story, or in seasonable application of a trivial 
saying, or in forging an apposite tale; sometimes 
it playeth in words and phrases, taking ad- 
vantage from the ambiguity of third sense, or 
the affinity of their sound; sometimes it is 
wrapt in a dress of humourous expression, 
sometimes it worketh under an odd similitude. 
Sometimes it is lodged in a shy question, in a 
smart answer, in a quirkish reason, in a shrewd 
intimation, in cunningly diverting, or cleverly 
retorting an objection. Sometimes it is couched 
in a bold scheme of speech, in a tart irony, 
in a lusty hyperbole, in a startling metaphor, 
in a plausible reconciling of contradictions, or 
an acute nonsense. Sometimes in a representa- 
tion of persons or things. A counterfeit speech, 
a mimical look or gesture passeth for it. Some- 
times an affected simplicity.” 


THE TURNSTILE 
(In the Dialect of Dorsetshire) 


Au sad were we as we did peace 

The wold Church road wi Towncast feace, 
The while the bells that mwoan’d so deep 
Above our child, aleft asleep, 

Wer now a-zingin all alive 
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W’tother bells to meake the vive. 

But up at woone pleace we come by 

Twere hard to keep woone’s two eyes dry; 

On stean-cliff road ’ithin the drong, 

Up where, as vok do pass along, 

The turnen-stile a-painted white, 

Do sheen by day, and show by night. 

Vor always there, as we did goo 

To church, thik stile did Iet us drough, 

Wr spreaddin earms that wheeled to guide 

Us each in turn to t’other zide. 

And vust ov all the train he took 

My wife wi’ winsome gait o Jook: 

An then zent on my little maid 

As skippin onward, overjayd 

To reach agean the pleace of pride 

Her comely mother’s left han’ zide. 

And then a-wheelin roun he took 

On me, ithin his third white nook 

An in the fourth, a shreaken wild, 

He sent us on our giddy child. 

But yesterday he guided slow 

My Town cast Jenny vull of woe, 

And then my little maid in black, 

A-walkin softly on her track; 

An a’ter he’d return’d agean 

To Jet me goo along the leane, 

He had no little boy to vill 

His last white earms, an’ they stood still! 
WILLIAM BARNES 
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Tue Ecuo 


AsoutT the tower and church yard wall, 
But nearly overright our door, 
A tongue of wind did always call 
Whatever he did call avore. 
The voice did mock our neames, our cheers, 
Our merry laughs, our hands’ loud claps; 
An’ mother’s call. “Come, come, my dears, my 
dears,” 


Or, “do as i do bid, bad chaps, bad chaps.” 


An’ when O zundays, on the green, 
In frocks and cooats, as gay as new, 
We walk’d wr’ shoes ameade to sheen 
So black and bright’s a vull-ripe slooe, 
We then did hear the tongue or air, 
A mockin mother’s vaice, so thin, 
“Come now the bell do goo vor prayer — vor 
prayer 
*Tis time to goo to church, come in — come 
in.” 


The night when little Anne, that died, 
Begun to zicken, back in May. 
And she, at dusk or even tide, 
Wer out wi others at their plays 
Within the Church yard that do keep 
Her little bed, the vaice of thin 
Dark air mock’d mother’s call “to sleep, to sleep.” 
“Tis bed-time now, mu love, come in, come in.” 
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An’ when our Jeane come out so smart, 
A married, and we helped her in 
To Henry’s newly varnish’d cart, 
The while the wheels begun to spin, 
An’ her gay nods, vor all she smiled, 
Did sheake a tear drop from each eye; 
The vaice mock’d mother’s call, “Dear child, 
Dear child”’ 
“God bless you ever more, good bye, good bye.” 


WILLIAM BARNES 


Tue Scots AND THE AMERICANS 


Tue following is a proof of the strong feeling 
that existed in England against the Scots, and, 
later on, against the Americans, and which 
now we are not able to understand much less 
to sympathize with. 


John Cleveland (1610-1659) wrote: 
“Had Cain been Scot God would have changed 
his doom, 
Not forced him wander but confined him home.” 


And William Cobbett said of the Americans that 
their Adam and Eve came out of Newgate. 
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Foop FOR THE BEARS 


Tue other day a lady, accompanied by her son, 
a very small boy, boarded a train at Little Rock. 
The woman had a careworn expression hanging 
over her face like a tattered veil, and many of 
the rapid questions asked by the boy were an- 
swered by unconscious sighs. 

“Ma,” said the boy, “that man’s like a baby, 
ain’t he?” pointing to a bald-headed man sit- 
ting just in front of them. 

“Hush!” 

“Why must I hush?” 

After a few moment’s silence: “Ma, what’s the 
matter with that man’s head?” 

“Hush, I tell you. He’s bald.” 

“What’s bald?” 

“His head hasn’t got any hair on it.” 

“Did it come off?” 

“Some time, may be.” 

“Then III be bald, won’t I?” 

ests 

“Will you care?” 

“Don’t ask so many questions.” 

After another silence the boy exclaimed: “Ma, 
look at that fly on that man’s head.” 

“Tf you don’t hush TP’Il whip you when we get 
home.” 

“Look! There’s another fly. Look at ’em fight — 
look at ’em.” 

“Madam,” said the man, putting aside a news- 
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paper and looking around, “‘what’s the matter 
with that young hyena?” 

The woman blushed, stammered out something, 
and attempted to smooth back the boy’s hair. 

“One fly, two flies, three flies,’ said the boy, 
innocently following with his eyes a basket of 
oranges carried by the newsboy. 

“Here, you young hedgehog,” said the bald- 
headed man; “if you don’t hush I’Il have the 
conductor put you off the train.” 

The poor woman, not knowing what else to do, 
boxed the boy’s ears, and then gave him an 
orange to keep him from crying. 

“Ma, have I got red marks on my head?” 

“TTI slap you again if you don’t hush.” 

“Mister,” said the boy, “does it hurt to be bald- 
headed?” 

“Youngster,” said the man, “‘if you’ll keep quiet 
I’Il give you a quarter.” 

The boy promised and the money was paid over. 

The man took up his paper and resumed his 
reading. 

“This is my bald-headed money,”’ said the boy. 
“When I get bald-headed I am going to give 
boys money. Mister, have all bald-headed men 
got money?” 

The annoyed man threw down his paper, arose, 
and exclaimed: ‘‘Madam, hereafter when you 
travel leave that young gorilla at home. Hith- 
erto I always thought that the old prophet was 
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very cruel for calling the she bears to kill 
children for making sport of his head, but now 
I am forced to believe that he did a Christian 
act. If your boy had been in the crowd he 
would have died first. If I can’t find another 
seat on this train I’Il ride on the cow-catcher 
rather than remain in here.” 

“The Bald-headed man is gone,”’ said the boy, 
and the woman leaned back and blew a tired 
sigh from her lips. 


RICHARD AND Mrs. BENTLEY 


Dr. Monk says that Bentley, as Master of 
Trinity, (a station of dignity and consequence) 
succeeded in obtaining the Object of his affec- 
tions, Miss Joanna Bernard. The Doctor re- 
fuses to believe a story that the engagement was 
nearly broken off owing to a doubt expressed 
by the great critic with regard to the author- 
ship of the Book of Daniel. Whiston has told 
us what this alleged doubt was. In the book 
of Daniel, Nebuchadnezzar’s golden image is 
described as sixty cubits high, and six cubits 
broad; now, said Bentley, this is out of all 
proportion; it ought to have been ten cubits 
broad at least; “‘Which made the good lady 
weep.” The lovers’ difference was possibly ar- 
ranged on the basis suggested by Whiston, — 
that the cubits included the pedestal. 
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Tue CHILDREN IN THE Woop 


THE incidents grow out of the subject, and are 
such as are the most proper to excite pity; 
for which reason the whole narrative has 
something In It very moving, not withstanding 
the author of it (whoever he was) has delivered 
it in such an abject phrase and want of expres- 
sion, that the quoting any part of it would 
look like a design of turning it into ridicule. But 
tho the language is mean, the thoughts, as I 
have before said, from one end to the other, 
are natural, and therefore cannot fail to please 
those who are not judges of language or those 
who, not withstanding they are judges of 
Janguage, have a true and unprejudiced taste 
of nature. The condition, speech, and behavior, 
of the dying parents, with the age, innocence, 
and distress of the children, are set forth in 
such tender circumstances, that it is impossible 
for a reader of common humanity not to be 


affected with them. 
SPECTATOR NO. 85 


ART 


Was it Balzac who observed that the mission 
of Art was not to copy Nature but to express 
her? Shakespeare says ‘‘This is an art which 
doth mend nature, change it rather, but the 
art itself is nature.” 


Lord 
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Wants A PLACE 


A FAITHFUL creature, trained to serving, 
And certified as well deserving; 

No object wages will be thought, 

A friendly mistress more is sought — 

A house where things go on in quiet, 
And not exposed to scolds or riot; 

Where currish paws may never smite her, 
Nor snappish strangers come to fright her: 
She has not been in place before, 

Scarce passed, indeed, her mother’s door; 
But skill and care she there has gained, 
To all her future duties trained; 

Her mother, being miller’s cat, 

Had opportunities for that: 

And this advertisement is written 

By one who knows and loves the kitten. 
Her skipping days of idle fun 

Are just at point of being done; 

No more she cares a cork to trundle, 

Or play with Janet’s silver thimble: 

No more she seeks a clew to trail, 

Or vault athwart her mother’s tail: 

No more upon the panes she springs, 

To catch a fly on buzzing wings. 

No: graver grown, on other game 

She now has learned to fix her aim: 
Already can she mimic sleep, 

By pantry-door the guard to keep; 

Or watches patient till she sees 
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The mice appear from hollow cheese, 
Where, eating long, they Iove to dwell 
And play within the hollow shell. 
And now, with character so proper, 
From decent service what can stop her? 
She would not wish indeed to wrestle 
Amid the farmer’s endless bustle; 
Where mastiffs, children, pigs, and rats, 
Are equal enemies to cats: 
Nor would she, high though wages be, 
In skipper’s cabin go to sea: 
She has no skill, nor had her mother 
To jump on ropes, or guess the weather; 
But yet (for other service ready) 
She’d act, well qualified and steady, 
Companion to an ancient lady. 

THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


DEFORMITY 


I HAVE seen many an amiable piece of deformity, 
and have observed a certain cheerfulness in as 
bad a system of features as ever were clapped 
together, which hath appeared more lovely 
than all the blooming charms of an insolent 
beauty. There is a double praise due to virtue, 
when it is lodged in a body that seems to have 
been prepared for the reception of vice. In 
many such cases, the soul and the body do not 


seem to be fellows. 
SPECTATOR NO. 86 
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A GRACE BEFORE MEAT 


“BLEss us and our mate 
And everyone that hateth us 
Pison may he ate.” 


Str. JAMES’s-STREET 


Sr. JAMES’S-STREET, if classic fame! 
The finest people throng it! — 

St. James’s-street? I know the name? 
I think I’ve passed along it? 

Why, that’s where Sacharissa sigh’d 
When Waller read his ditty; 

Where Byron lived, and Gibbon died, 
And Alvanley was witty. 


A famous street. It skirts the Park 
Where Rogers took his pastime; 
Come, gaze on fifty men of mark, 
And then call up the fast time! 
The plats at White’s, the play at Crock’s — 
The bumpers to Miss Gunning; 
The Bonhommie of Charlie Fox, 
And Selwyn’s ghastly funning. 


The dear old street of clubs and cribs, 
As north and south it stretches, 

Still smacks of Williams’ pungent squibs, 
And Gilray’s fiercer sketches; 
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The quaint old dress, the grand old style, 
The mots, the racy stories; — 

The wine, the dice — the wit, the bile, 
The hate of Whigs and Tories. 


At dusk, when I am strolling there, 
Dim forms will rise around me; 

Old Pepys creeps past me in his chair, 
And Congreve’s airs astound me! 

And once Nell Gwynne, a frail young sprite, 
Look’d kindly when I met her; 

I shook my head, perhaps — but quite 
Forgot to quite forget her. 


The street ts still a lively tomb 
For rich, and gay, and clever; 
The crops of dandies bud, and bloom, 
And die as fast as ever. 
Now gilded youth loves cutty-pipes, 
And slang that’s rather rancid, — 
It can’t approach its prototypes 
In tone — or so I’ve fancied. 


In Brummel’s day of buckle shoes, 
Starch cravats, and roll collars, 
They’d talk, and woo, and beg — and lose 
Like gentlemen and scholars; 
I like young men to go the pace, 
I half forgive old Rapid; — 
These Iouts disgrace their name and race — 
So vicious and so vapid! 
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Worse times may come. Bon ton, alas, 
Will then be quite forgotten! 

And all we much revere will pass 
From ripe to worse than rotten; 

Rank weeds will sprout between yon stones, 
And owls will roost at Boodle’s, 

And Echo will hurl back the tones, 
Of screaming Yankee Doodles. 


I like the haunts, and many such, 

Where wit and wealth were squandered, 
The garden’d mansions, just as much, 

Where grace and rank have wandered — 
The spots where ladies fair and leal 

First ventured to adore me! — 
And something of the like I feel 

For this old street before me. 


ForcisLE LANGUAGE 


In the Common Prayer Book of 1549, Edward 
6th. There is a clause in the Litany, “Good 
Lord deliver us from all sedition and conspiracie, 
from the tyranny of the Bishop of Rome, and 
all his detestable enormities.” 

A nursery governess said that the part of the 
Church service which came most home to 
her was the litany (but not the clause above 
referred to) as it contained a special prayer 
for governesses. 
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MARRIAGE 


BEFORE marriage we cannot be too inquisitive 
and discerning in the faults of the person 
beloved, nor after it, too dim-sighted and 
superficial. Love makes a footman talk like 
Oroondates, and converts a brutal rustic into 
a gentle swain. The most ordinary plebeian, 
when he is in love, pines away with a certain 
elegance and tenderness of sentiment which 
this passion naturally inspires. 

SPECTATOR NO. 377 


A FRAGMENT 


THERE’s joy in the blithe blooming feature, 
When love lurks in every young line; 
There’s joy in the beauties of nature, 
There’s joy in the dance and the wine; 
But there’s a delight will ne’er perish, 
Many pleasures so fleeting and vain, 
And that is to love and to cherish 
The fond little heart that’s our ain. 


Une MEDICATION ENERGIQUE 


UN enfant avait avalé un couteau, un couteau 
fermé. On lui administra émollients sur émol- 
lients; mais vainement. Le couteau ne voulut 
point sortir, et I’enfant mourut. On fit l’autop- 
sie, et I’on trouva, devinez quoi que le couteau 
s’était ... ouvert, sous Ia pression du reméde. 
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AN INTERLUDE 


In the greenest growth of the maytime, 
I rode where the woods were wet, 

Between the dawn and the day-time; 
The spring was glad that we met. 


There was something the season wanted, 

Tho the ways and the woods smelt sweet, 
The breath at your lips that panted, 

The pulse of the grass at your feet. 


You came, and the sun came after, 
And the green grew golden above, 
And the flag flowers lightened laughter, 
And the meadow sweet shook with love. 


Your feet in the full grown grasses 
Moved soft as a weak wind blows; 
You past me as April passes, 
With face made out of a rose. 


By the stream where the stems were slender, 
Your bright foot paused at the sedge, 

It might be to watch the tender 
Light Ieaves mm the springtime hedge. 


On boughs that the sweet month blanches 
With flowery frost of May; 

It might be a bird in the branches, 
It might be a thorn in the way. 
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I waited to watch you linger 
With foot drawn back from the dew, 
Till a sunbeam straight like a finger 
Struck straight through the leaves at you. 


And a bird overhead sang, “ Follow!” 
And a bird to the right sang, ‘‘Here!”’ 
And the arch of the leaves was hollow, 
And the meaning of May was clear. 


I saw where the sun’s hand pointed, 
I knew what the bird’s note said; 
By the dawn and the dewfall anointed, 
You were Queen by the gold on your head. 


As the glimpse of a burnt out ember 
Recalls a regret of the Sun, 

I remember, forget, and remember 
What love saw done and undone. 


I remember the way we parted, 
The day and the way we met, 

You hoped we were both broken hearted, 
And knew we should both forget. 


And May with her world in flower, 
Seemed still to murmur and smile, 

As you murmured and smiled for an hour, 
I saw you turn at the stile. 


A hand like a white wood-blossom 
You lifted, and waved, and passed, 
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With head hung down to the bosom, 
And pale, as it seemd, at last. 


And the best, and the worst of this is 
That neither is most to blame. 
If you’ve forgotten my kisses, 
And I’ve forgotten your name. 


THE SHELL 


I HAVE sinuous shells of pearly hue 
Within, and they that lustre have imbibed 
In the sun’s palace porch, where when unyoked 
His chariot wheel stands midway in the wave, 
Shake one and it awakens; then apply 
Its polisht lips to your attentive ear, 
And it remembers Its august abodes, 
And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there. 
W. S. LANDOR 


. . . | HAVE seen 
A curious child, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell, 
To which, in silence hushe’d, his very soul 
Listend intensely, and his countenance soon 
Brightend with joy; for murmurings from within 
Were heard — sonorous cadences! Whereby, 
To his belief, the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 
E’en such a shell the universe itself 
Is to the ear of Faith; and doth impart 
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Authentic tidings of invisible things; 
Of ebb and flow, and ever-during power; 
And central peace subsisting at the heart 
Of Endless agitation. 
W. WORDSWORTH 


“WHEN Letty had scarce passed her third glad 
year, 

And her young artless words began to flow, 
One day we gave the child a colourd sphere 
Of the wide earth, that she might mark and know 
By tint and outline all its sea and land. 
She patted all the world; old empires peeped 
Between her baby fingers; her soft hand 
Was welcome at all frontiers; how she leaped, 
And laughed, and prattled in her pride of bliss! 
But when we turned her sweet, untrained eye 
On our own isle, she raised a joyous cry. 
‘O yes! I see it, — Letty’s home is there!’ 
And while she hid all England with a kiss, 
Bright over Europe fell her golden hair.” 


C. TENNYSON TURNER 


TASTE 


TasTE is a faculty of the Soul which discerns 
the beauty of an author with pleasure, and his 
imperfections with dislike. 

JOSEPH ADDISON 

THERE is nothing more fearful than imagination 
without taste. 

J. W. GOETHE 
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EPITAPH 


SACRED to the memory of Lady O’ Looney 

She was great niece to Burke, 
Commonly called the sublime. 

She was bland, passionate and deeply religious; 
Also she painted in water colours, 

And sent several pictures to the exhibition; 
She was 1st Cousin to Lady Jones; 

And of such is the Kingdom of Heaven. 


Ye who now stand around my grave 
And say his life is done 

You are mistaken, pardon me 
My life is just begun. 


This is a union of poetry, piety and politeness. 


Two Sroriges 


Not many years ago there lived in Wales a good 
old clergyman. Let us call him the Revd 
David Jones. It was his custom, one Sunday in 
each month, to hold an open air service for the 
poor folk on the hill-side. Mr. Jones well re- 
members a special Sunday afternoon on which 
he started for the meeting. He rode his pony, 
the place being at some distance, but before he 
had got half-way there he began to fear he 
should be late, so he drew up at a small road- 
side Inn, and pulling out his watch begged to 
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know the correct time. His watch happened to 
be a particularly handsome one, the gift of his 
parishioners, and as he replaced it in his pocket, 
he observed an ill-looking fellow, who was 
standing by the Inn door, eye it very intently. 
He was a big, hulking fellow, and he had a 
sickle under his arm, bound round with a hay 
band. Mr. Jones did not at all like the man’s 
sinister look, but he said nothing, and rode 
away. He soon entered a narrow road, with 
thick plantations and a low hedge on either 
side, and he had not gone very far when he 
noticed, at a short distance in front of him, 
the figure of a man, stealing swiftly along on the 
other side of the hedge, in a crouching attitude, 
as if to avoid observation. This made Mr. 
Jones feel rather uncomfortable, and on looking 
in front of him he saw, but at some distance, 
that his path would be completely barred by a 
tall gate: this made the good man even more 
uncomfortable, and on again looking at the 
figure as he stole along, he made out that he had 
a sickle in his hand, and that he was stealthily 
unwinding the hay band that covered the 
blade. This alarmed Mr. Jones exceedingly, for 
he knew that he could not push on, and get 
ahead of the villain, who it was evident was 
going to murder him when they encountered at 
the gate. For one moment, in terror, he thought 
he would retrace his steps, for he was sure that 
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a cruel fate was in store for him. He was in 
agony, but then came the thought that he was 
in the path of duty, that he was doing God’s 
work, that if he disappointed those poor people 
waiting for him on the Hill-side, they might 
never be again got together, and that it was 
his bounden duty to go on. In fact, that he was 
in God’s hands, so he offered up a short and 
earnest prayer, and rode bravely forward. He 
came nearer and nearer to the gate, and the 
stealthy figure still kept pace with him, and at 
last reached the gate and stood there: the 
dreaded moment had come and he felt that his 
fate was sealed, but all at once there was a 
sound of horse’s hoofs close behind him, and a 
figure on a tall horse came up and rode beside 
him. On seeing this the manner of the man at 
the gate completely changed, he opened the 
gate, and stood aside and took off his hat, as 
the two riders passed thro. The gate closed be- 
hind them and Mr. Jones, looking back, saw 
the would-be murderer slouch into the dark 
wood, rewinding the hay band on his sickle as 
he went. On this Mr. Jones turned round to 
thank his preservour but he too had disappeared 
and the good man was alone. 


WORTHY man, a missionary, had been for some 
time in Australia: one well remembered morn- 
ing a messenger came with an urgent request 
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that he would ride over to a neighboring village 
to see Harry Holt who was dying. The place 
had a bad repute, but the missionary felt it 
was his duty to go and go he did. He stayed 
with the man till he died, and, it then being 
late in the evening, he had to return home alone, 
and thro the bush: when about half of the jour- 
ney had been accomplished a most unaccount- 
able feeling of terror took possession of him. 
He stopped his horse, for he felt he could not 
go further. He then dismounted, and kneeling 
in his despair offered up a prayer for support 
and succor. After this he was again able to 
mount his horse, and to continue his journey 
for this feeling of terror had entirely passed 
away. He reached home without any adventure, 
or mishap, and was quite unable to account for 
his panic. 

Some hours afterwards he was called in to see a 
man in jail, a desperate ruffian; when he entered 
the cell the man gave him a nod, and said, “I 
know you, I’ve see you before.” The missionary 
replied “‘Ah, I suppose you have been to one 
of my meetings.” “No,” retorted the man, 
“‘you’d never catch me going to anything of 
that sort, but praps you call to mind the night 
Harry Holt died.” ‘‘That I do,” replied the 
missionary. ‘‘ Well,” said the man, “do you 
remember riding thro the bush?” “Indeed, I 
do,” replied the missionary. “Well,” said the 
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man, “I and my mate, Pat Casey, went into 
the bush that night to murder and rob you, 
we heard you a-coming, we was all ready, but 
as you came up, you all at once stopped and 
then you got down off your horse and knelt. 
Well we did not think much of that, but, now, 
tell me who was those two men who just then 
came up, on white horses, and rode on either 
side of you, and went along with you, thats 
what me and my mate wanted to know for it 
balked our job.” “There were no men,” said 
the missionary, “‘there was not a human being. 
Such a night as that I would have given any- 
thing to have had anything if it had been but a 
dog.” “How come,” said the man, “that’s 
gammon tell us the truth, I can’t preach 
about them now — who was they?” “‘I assure 
you,” said the missionary, “I saw no one,” 
and he spoke truly. But he then knew that his 
prayer had been answered, and that protection 
had come to him from Heaven. 


A QuaTRAIN ON Two Sisters, ONE Dark 
AND THE OTHER Fair 


Vous étes belle et votre sceur est belle; 
Entre vous deux, tout chorx serait bien doux. 
L’Amour était blond, comme vous, 
Mais il aimait une brune, comme elle. 

MRS. FANNY KEMBLE 
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Some RaTHER ABSURD CoUuPLETS 


“FORGIVENESS to the injured does belong, 
But they ne’er pardon who have done the 
wrong.” 


“DeaTH in itself is nothing, but we fear 
To be we know not what, we know not where.” 


“Move swiftly, sun, and fly a Iover’s pace, 
Leave weeks and months behind thee in the 
race.” 


Mark TWAIN 


Mark Twain, the American humourist, writing 
on History, says— “The information that 
the Greeks and Romans didn’t have was very 
voluminous.” . . . He observes that the Arno 
would be a very plausible stream if the Floren- 
tines would only pump a little water into it. 
Yet it is evident they do think it Is a river, or 
they would never have built bridges over it. 


Tue Power oF BEAUTY 


STAND close around, ye Stygian Set, 
With Dirce in one boat conveyed, 
Or Charon, seeing, may forget 
That he is old, and she a shade. 


W. S. LANDOR (1775-1864) 
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Joun MILtTon 


Mr. Mitton was one whose natural parts might 
deservedly have given him a place among the 
principals of our English poets, having written 
two heroic poems, and a tragedy, namely Para- 
dise Lost and Paradise Regained and Sampson 
Agonistes, but his fame is gone out like a candle 
in a snuff, and his memory will always stink, 
which might have ever lived in honourable 
repute had he not been a notorious traytor, 
and most infamously and vilamously belied 
that blessed martyr King Charles I. 


WINSTANLEY’S LIVES OF THE MOST FAMOUS ENGLISH 
POETS, 1687 


A Story 


Lonc ago, there was a good worthy clergyman in 
Scotland, called Mr. Bell: he was very charita- 
ble and kind, and all the poor people loved him 
exceedingly. 

One Saturday an old schoolfellow, whom Mr. 
Bell had not seen for many years, came to 
visit him. Mr. Bell was very glad to see his 
schoolfellow, and invited him to stay there for a 
few days; and he agreed to do so. 

And Mrs. Bell prepared the best bedroom in the 
house for this gentleman, whose name was 
Major Lindsay; and the Major had ridden a 
long journey, so he retired into the bedroom to 
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change his dress for dinner; and this took up 
some time. He was about an hour in the bed- 
room by himself. 

They then dined, and after dinner Mr. Bell asked 
for the children, and they were brought into 
the parlor. The Major was much pleased with 
the children, for they were very quiet. There 
were three of them, all girls, Jane, Mary and 
Susan. But Jane was a good deal older than the 
others. 

The Major took Susan on his knee, and kissed her, 
and then he looked round, and said to Mrs. 
Bell: ‘These are fine little girls, but where is 
the pretty boy that came into my room while 
I was dressing?”’ 

“These are all the children we have, Major,” 
said Mrs. Bell. 

“T wonder who it could be then,” said the Major. 
“TI was sitting by my bedside, when I saw a 
little, thin, white hand put thru a round hole 
that is in the door, and it lifted the latch gently 
and a very pretty little boy, with long brown 
curled hair, but rather pale and sickly in his 
appearance, came in. He did not look at me, 
but walked across the room very softly, as if 
he feard to disturb me; and he went into the 
room beyond mine, and I saw no more of him.” 

The Lady, when she heard this, put her handker- 
chief to her face, and went out of the room with 
her children. The Major was sorry to see Mrs. 
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Bell discomposed, but could not understand 
the reason of it, until Mr. Bell told him. “I 
do not know,” said he, “who this little boy 
could be; but about a year ago we lost our 
only son, and what you said brought back my 
poor little Willie to his mother’s mind. For he 
had a pale complexion, and his hair was very 
fine, and hung in pretty curls over his neck. 
He was a beautiful child.” 

These two old friends remained silent for a little 
while and then talked of other matters. The 
Major told Mr. Bell about the Wars in America, 
where he had been for many years with his 
regiment. And Mr. Bell told the Major what 
had happened to others of his schoolfellows, 
while he was so far away from Scotland. Mrs. 
Bell was in good spirits again, when the gentle- 
men went to tea, and they were all very gay 
and happy the rest of the evening. 

Next morning, after breakfast, the Major took 
Mr. Bell aside into the garden, and said: 
“This 1s a very odd thing: this morning I 
awoke very early, and presently the same little, 
thin, white hand appeared opening the latch 
of the door. The pale boy with the long curled 
hair came in just as before, and walked thro 
the room into the closet. I was surprised, and 
got up and entered the closet after him. He 
was on his knees, scratching, as if he wanted to 
lift up one of the boards of the floor. I went 
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close to him, and was just going to touch his 
shoulders, when suddenly, I can’t tell how, he 
contrived to disappear: and I found myself 
alone in the closet. After a little, I began to 
examine the board he had been scratching; 
I found it loose, and lifted it and here is a six- 
pence I saw lying on the ground below it.” 

Mr. Bell looked very grave when he heard this. 
He took the sixpence from the Major, and 
seemed to be vexed with the story. 

While he was thinking how it could be, the chil- 
dren came running out of the house: Mr. Bell 
called to them, and, showing them the sixpence, 
said: ““Come, my dears, can any of you tell 
me anything of this? Here is a sixpence, which 
the Major has found under a loose board in 
the floor of the little closet that is beyond his 
bedroom.” 

Mary and little Susan shook their heads, and said 
nothing, but Jane, the eldest, blushed, and her 
papa saw she knew something that she did 
not like to tell. ‘Come, Jane,” said he, “speak 
the truth and I shall forgive you, whatever 
you have done.” 

“Indeed, papa,” said Jane, ‘it was not I that 
put the sixpence there.” 

“Then who put it there?” said Mr. Bell. 

And then the tears came running over Jane’s 
cheeks, and she said, “O, papa, I think it was 
poor Willie; the Sunday before he died, you 
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gave him a sixpence to put into the plate, and 
he had a half penny of his own, and he put 
the half penny into the plate and kept the six- 
pence; but Willie did not tell me where he 
hid it.” 

Mr. Bell shook his head: and the Major saw that 
the tears were standing in his eyes. He said 
nothing for some time: but at last the church 
bell began to ring, and then he gave the six- 
pence to Jane, and bade her put it into the 
plate the same morning. 

Major Lindsay stayed some days at Mr. Bell’s; 
but neither he nor any body else ever saw any- 
thing more of the little pale boy. 

XMAS BOX, 1828 


SIMPLICITY 


Srmpicity is the straightforwardness of a soul 
which refuses itself any reaction with regard to 
itself or its deeds. This virtue differs from and 
surpasses sincerity. We see many people who 
are sincere without being simple, they do not 
wish to be taken for other than what they are, 
but they are always fearing lest they should be 
taken for what they are not —a simple man 
affects neither virtue nor truth — He Is never 
busy thinking about himself, and seems to 
have lost that ego about which we are all so 
jealous. 

ARCHBISHOP FENELON (1615-1715) 
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ARCHIMAGO’S HERMITAGE 


A LITTLE Jowly hermitage it was 
Down in a dale, hard by a forest’s side, 
Far from resort of people that did pass 
In travel to and fro; a little wide 
There was a holy chapel edifted, 
Wherein the hermit duly wont to say 
His holy things each morn and eventide 
Thereby a crystal stream did gently play, 
Which from a sacred fountain rolled forth alway. 


EDMUND SPENCER (1553-1599) 


FuLLER’s PREACHING 


It was wisely said by Old Fuller in a discourse on 
sermons that if a man hath somewhat to preach 
about, the text “Phrygia, and Pamphylia in 
Egypt, and in the parts of Libya about Cyrene”’ 
will serve his turn as well as any in the Bible. 
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